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Social Security in Review 


Commissioner Resigns 


N November 10, 1958, Charles 
O I. Schottland submitted to 

President Eisenhower his res- 
ignation as Commissioner of Social 
Security—the position to which he 
had been appointed in July 1954. Mr. 
Schottland plans to relinquish his 
post before the close of 1958. During 
the years that he headed the So- 
cial Security Administration, major 
amendments that broadened and lib- 
eralized the Social Security Act were 
passed and the social security pro- 
grams were strengthened and im- 
proved. 

Mr. Schottland has accepted the 
position of dean of the new Graduate 
School of Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare at Brandeis University, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 


Program Operations 


Monthly benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program went to 12.2 million persons 
in September, 96,000 more than in 
August. All types of benefits shared 
in the increase. The total of $684.6 
million being paid at the end of 
September was $6.9 million more than 
the monthly rate in August. 

Awards of monthly benefits in Sep- 
tember numbered 190,900, about the 
same as in August. During the first 
9 months of the year, 1.8 million 
monthly benefit awards were made. 
This total was about 447,000 less than 
the record high established in the 
corresponding period of -1957 but was 
substantially greater than the num- 
ber awarded in the first 9 months of 
any other year. The 68,600 awards of 
mother’s benefits established a new 
January-—September record. In 1957 
the number of awards had been 
swelled by many claims filed by (1) 











self-employed farmers and other work- 
ers who qualified for benefits solely 
as the result of work newly covered 
under the 1954 and 1956 amendments 
and (2) women aged 62-64 who quali- 
fied for benefits under the provision 
in the 1956 amendments that lowered 
the retirement age for women from 
65 to 62. 

About 578,000 lump-sum death pay- 
ments were awarded in January-Sep- 
tember 1958, an increase of 47,500 
from the previous record number 
awarded in the first 9 months of 
1957. Almost 555,000 deceased work- 
ers were represented in these pay- 
ments, and the average lump-sum 
amount per worker was $202.24. 

The Social Security Amendments of 


1958 provide monthly benefits for 
dependents of disability insurance 
beneficiaries— wives and dependent 
husbands who have reached retire- 
ment age, unmarried dependent chil- 
dren (including sons or daughters dis- 
abled in childhood), and wives who 
have an entitled child in their care. 
About 19,000 applications for these 
new benefits were filed in the district 
offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in September, 
and preliminary figures indicate that 
about 23,000 applications were filed 
in October. The number of persons 
represented is greater than the num- 
ber of applications, however, since 
all the children in a family generally 
file their benefit claims on the same 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 


po ee ee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 


Old-age assistance .............. 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient) ... 
Pee We Gane WE sone koi cc eewnces 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) .... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 
Benefits paid (in millions) 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 

ment 


ee ee 


September August September 

1958 1958 1957 
PR a 12,228 12,132 10,792 
PP eT ee $685 $678 $584 
$66.17 $66.04 $64.31 
$75.92 $75.14 $69.12 
i mands aienees 2,454 2,456 2,494 
ee ee 2,772 2,750 2,414 
rr ee 109 109 108 
321 318 286 
a capemmneihs aon 381 384 288 
Pr ee $61.79 $61.72 $59.18 
27.44 27.14 26.25 
4 audaanaas 66.97 66.45 64.08 
60.85 60.35 59.08 
‘sana 61.43 60.42 55.88 
Bee ie 1,186 1,251 1,032 
1,767 2,044 975 
$323 $337 $113 
$30.66 $30.50 $28.64 





application. Dependent’s benefits 
based on the worker’s disability were 
first payable for the month of Sep- 
tember. No claims for these benefits 
were completely processed in time to 
be included in the September benefit 
data; they will, however, be reflected 
in the benefit data for October and 
the following months. Those who 
qualify will receive benefits retroac- 
tively to September. 


@ The downward movement in the 
total number of recipients of public 
assistance that had started in May 
1958 was halted in September, when 
the number went up 11,000. The Sep- 
tember total of 6.6 million was about 
200,000 less than the number in April. 
From August to September the 
change in caseload for each of the 
public assistance programs was rela- 
tively small—less than 1.0 percent. 
The greatest change in the number 
of recipients—an increase of 22,300 
—took place in the program of aid 
to dependent children. September 
marked the fourteenth consecutive 
month in which that caseload has 
shown an increase. There were also 
increases during September in the 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind (200) and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled (2,400). 

In old-age assistance the downward 
trend — uninterrupted since October 
1957—continued with a drop of 1,700 
in the number of recipients. Among 


the States, declines were fairly wide- 
spread, with 35 reporting fewer recip- 
ients than in August. The number 
of general assistance cases declined 
for the fifth consecutive month, but 
the drop of 3,000 was. substantially 
smaller than that in each of the 4 


‘preceding months. 


For the special types of public as- 
sistance the changes in the national 
caseloads reflected small increases or 
decreases in most States. In a few 
States the changes were relatively 
substantial. By far the largest in- 
crease in aid to dependent children 
occurred in Oregon, when assistance 
was resumed for able-bodied children 
aged 14 and over for whom payments 
had been suspended during the sum- 
mer months. As a result, the number 
of children receiving aid to dependent 
children in that State rose 1,951 or 
16.5 percent, and the total number of 
recipients increased 2,281 or 14.3 per- 
cent. In aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, noticeable increases 
in the number of recipients were re- 
ported for the comparatively new pro- 
grams in California (305 or 7.9 per- 
cent) and Texas (256 or 7.4 percent). 
Most of the largest percentage 
changes in general assistance took 
place in the States with relatively 
small caseloads. 

Total payments for assistance rose 
$2.2 million to $285 million in Sep- 
tember. Increases in expenditures oc- 
curred in all five programs. The 


greatest increase, in amount as well 
as percentagewise, was that in aid 
to dependent children—$1.4 million 
or 1.9 percent. 

Average payments for the special 
types of public assistance were higher 
than in August for the country as a 
whole and for a majority of the 
States. As a result of widely diverse 
influences, fairly substantial changes 
occurred in a number of States. For 
al) five programs, average payments 
in the District of Columbia rose $4—-$5 
when the welfare agency raised its 
cost standards and increased from 
83 percent to 100 percent the per- 
centage of need met. 

Massachusetts made a seasonal ad- 
justment in fuel costs that brought 
increases of $2-$4 in average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. In 
Utah, average payments increased 
noticeably when the State’s maxi- 
mums were raised in all programs 
and the food allowance was raised 
$1.25 for adults and $1.00 for each 
child. The average payment per re- 
cipient of aid to dependent children 
in Hawaii declined $1.43; this de- 
crease partially offset an increase in 
August that had resulted from the 
inclusion of an extra clothing allow- 
ance for school children. 

A $15 increase in the average pay- 
ment to recipients of aid to the blind 

(Continued on page 23) 





September 
1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................... 68,740 
SN tn a Es Bs “sie imie.'s ans MM wioieers ool 64,629 
I i i al a a es ee 4,111 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 

a I ae $357.5 
Wage and salary disbursements.....................ccceececees 239.1 
9 ECC ee One PERRET CP renee s 44.7 
‘Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 44.2 
Social insurance and related payments......................000- > 6 | 
EE hl Ach Aca 3.0 
a RY or pap UR om py 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................. 6.8 
See cermue Geneeem, = © iT GHONRS. . . ... 5... «dows cncnccencensecatene 123.7 
ess Te ons ao « bs © © b Kiemnied cemaie Manan oo es 120.3 
ee ees ee waadewuded hie td. SeeenaE 146.1 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work”) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month 


2 


the same amount. 


August. September Calendar year 
1958 1957 1957 1956 
70,067 68,225 67,946 67,530 
65,367 65,674 65,011 64,979 
4,699 2,552 2,936 _ 2,551 
$356.1 $351.4 $347.9 $330.5 


238.5 240.2 238.1 227.3 


44.4 43.4 43.0 - 42.4 
44.1 43.8 43.0 40.0 
21.2 16.2 16.0 13.5 
3.0 2.8 2.8 2.6 
11.7 11.7 11.6 10.5 
6.8 6.6 6.6 5.7 


123.7 121.1 120.2 116.2 
120.7 117.0 115.4 111.7 
145.0 139.0 138.0 132.6 


for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annudl Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Aged Beneficiaries of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance: Highlights on Health Insurance and 
Hospitalization Utilization, 1957 Survey’ 


ATA on health insurance owner: 
D ship and use of hospitals were 

collected in the national sur- 
vey of a sample of beneficiaries con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in the fall of 
1957. The following highlights on 
ownership of hospitalization insur- 
ance or hospital-surgical insurance 
and on use of general hospitals by 
the aged persons in the surveyed fam- 
ilies are from the preliminary tabu- 
lations. 

An earlier article presented back- 
ground information about the survey 
and provided data on the income of 
beneficiary groups.! As explained in 
that article, the survey itself omitted 
certain numerically small beneficiary 
types. In addition, the income tab- 
ulations did not include those ben- 
eficiary groups in which the benefi- 
ciary status of the spouse changed 
during the survey year because of 
death or separation or in which one 
member of a beneficiary couple was 
hospitalized for the full year. Since 
a review of hospital utilization is one 
of the purposes of the present article, 
those beneficiary couples in which one 
member had a full year of hospital- 
ization have been included in these 
tabulations, as have the beneficiaries 
separated from their spouses during 
the survey year. Only the surviving 
members of beneficiary couples in 
which the spouse died during the sur- 
vey year are included in the data. 
The exclusion of deceased spouses 
from these highlights follows from 
the exclusion from the survey itself 
of all beneficiaries who had died dur- 
ing the survey year. Thus the data 
reported in this article are concerned 
only with persons who survived the 
survey year. 


*Prepared in the Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 

1“Income of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Beneficiaries: Highlights from Pre- 
liminary Data, 1957 Survey,” Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin, August 1958. 
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In order to focus upon the aged 
portion of the beneficiary population, 
only those members of beneficiary 
groups who were aged 65 or over at 
the time of the survey are included 
in the data presented here. Since 
widowed mothers with entitled chil- 
dren are generally under age 65, they 
have been excluded as a group even 
though a few were aged 65 or over. 
Although it is true that women aged 
62-64 became eligible for benefits for 
the first time during the survey year, 
the sampling procedure specified that 
beneficiaries to be included had to 
have received at least one benefit 
before October 1956. Thus, women 
aged 62-64 were excluded from the 
survey except for the newly eligible 
wives of beneficiaries already on the 
rolls. The few wives in this group 
have been excluded from the analysis 
since they could not be considered to 
be representative of all female bene- 
ficiaries—retired workers and widows 
—in this age group. 

In analyzing health insurance own- 
ership and hospital utilization, each 
member of a family unit must be 
treated separately so that the rates 
may be in terms of individuals. This 
treatment allows an examination of 
the data in terms of age-sex specific 
rates. In the tables presented here, 
all persons aged 65 or over who were 
in beneficiary groups of the types en- 
compassed have been included even 
though some spouses may not have 
been in receipt of benefits. 

Rates of ownership of health insur- 
ance and use of hospitals reveal sig- 
nificant relationships to age among 
those over age 65. The age distribu- 
tions of the sample beneficiary popu- 
lation 2 are presented in table 1. 

The beneficiary population aged 65 
and over differs somewhat in age 
distribution from the general popu- 





2 Hereafter the sample beneficiary popu- 
lation will be designated as the beneficiary 
population. 


lation aged 65 and over. In the bene- 
ficiary population the median age 
for men was 72.8 and for women it 
was 71.7; in the total aged population, 
the median ages were 71.9 for men 
and 72.4 for women. The percentage 
distributions of the different age 
groups are shown below for the two 
aged populations. 





Total 
aged 
popula- 
tion? 


Bene- 
ficiary 
sample ! 


Sex and age 


Male, aged 65 and over___- 100.0 100.0 


29.2 
36.7 


65-69____ 


39.1 
70-74... 


28.6 
Sy ne ani 22.9 18.2 
80 and over__- - 11.2 14.1 





Female, aged 65 and over 100.0 100.0 


36.3 

ee 28.3 
75-79__..- ae ee ee 18.1 19.3 
80 and over__- . 7.7 16.1 


1 At end of survey year. 
2 July 1, 1957. 


Two reasons combine to account 
for the markedly smaller proportion 
of men aged 65-69 in the surveyed 
population than in the total popula- 
tion: (1) the age at which male work- 
ers start drawing old-age benefits has 
averaged well above 65 (between 68 
and 69 in recent years); and (2) to 
be included in the survey, benefici- 
aries must have been entitled to ben- 
efits for a full year. The age distri- 
butions for women reflect the fact 
that many of the oldest women never 
had an opportunity to become bene- 
ficiaries. Not workers themselves, 
they were already widowed when the 
insurance system began or were wives 
(many of whom are now widowed) 
of men already out of the labor force 
or, if employed, not covered by the 
Social Security Act. Thus the pro- 
portion of women who are aged 80 
and over in the beneficiary population 
was less than half that in the total 
population. 





Table 1.—Percentage distribution of aged OASI beneficiaries in survey sample, 
by sex, marital status, and age, 1957 survey year ' 





Age toa -— 


Male Female 





| Total | Single | Married , Total | Single | Married Widowed 





Number in sample aged 65 


fe ee aes 5,365 2,679 
een POrOOnL................ 100.0 100.0 
RT SE, peer ar he eee 33.7 29.2 
om», 5 teed pao niles 36.3 36.7 
SRE SESE Fake SE 1 OER ERT OS | 20.5 22.9 
Ey ere oe 9.4; 11.2 








856 1,823 2,686 789 1,268 629 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
23.1 | 32.0 38.1 32.2 47.0 27.7 
33.4 38.2 36.1 39.9 | 34.3 34.7 
25.4 21.7 18.1 19.9 | 14.1 23.8 

7 8.0 4.5 | 13.8 


18.1 | 7.9 





1 Includes small number of spouses not on bene- 
ficiary rolls. Data on age and marital status of 
beneficiary, as well as ownership of health insurance, 
are as of the end of the survey year. Divorced, 
separated, or widowed beneficiaries are classified as 


Health Insurance 


In the analyses that follow, only 
two kinds of health insurance are 
designated—insurance limited to hos- 
pitalization and insurance applica- 
able te hospitalization and surgical 
expense. The hospitalization and sur- 
gical expense insurance may, in some 
instances, also provide benefits ap- 
plicable to physicians’ nonsurgical at- 
tendance on in-patients or out-pa- 
tients. Insurance applicable only to 
accidents or confined to loss of income 
has not been counted as health insur- 
ance. A few instances of major medi- 
cal expense insurance may have been 
excluded when the policy was not 
one that supplemented the two basic 
forms of insurance generally avail- 
able to retired persons and shown in 
the tables.’ 

Among all beneficiaries aged 65 and 
over, 430 per 1,000 had some insur- 
ance protection; 285 had hospitaliza- 
tion combined with surgical insur- 
ance, and 145 had policies limited to 
hospitalization insurance (table 2). 
The proportions that had hospital- 
surgical insurance are almost the 
same for men and women, but rela- 
tively fewer men than women have 
policies restricted to hospitalization 
insurance. 

Aged women beneficiaries were 
somewhat more frequently insured 


8 Because “comprehensive major medical 
expense insurance” has been available only 
a comparatively short time and has been 
most widely sold to employed groups, few 
persons in the survey sample would be 
expected to have this particular form of 
eoverage and the amount of understate- 
ment is therefore thought to be negligible. 


single persons, except that women entitled to wid- 
ow’s benefits are shown separately. Widows en- 
titled to benefits on their own employment record 
are included with other “‘single’’ women. 

? Includes 4 persons of unknown age. 


than aged men beneficiaries, with 451 
out of every 1,000 women protected 
and 410 out of every 1,000 men. Part 
of the explanation lies in the fact 
that women beneficiaries were on the 
whole younger than male benefici- 
aries; as a result, relatively more of 
them were closer to the age when 
health insurance protection could 
have been obtained without age hav- 
ing been a barrier. The under-repre- 
sentation in the sample of very old 
women—a group unlikely to have 
health insurance—also improved the 
picture for the women. Among men 
beneficiaries, the fact that more than 
a third of them were aged 75 and over 
held down the proportions insured in 
the group as a whole, since the pro- 
portion with insurance protection de- 
clined with age. 

Among men, married beneficiaries 
were more likely than single benefi- 
ciaries to be insured. The extent of 


insurance protection achieved by sin- 
gle female retired workers (498 per 
1,000) was decidedly greater than that 
of any of the other age and sex 
groups analyzed. The explanation 
does not rest entirely on age differ- 
ences, although single female retired 
workers are younger on the average 
than other nonmarried beneficiaries. 
The types of employment through 
which these women obtained old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage 
probably provided more opportunity 
for obtaining health insurance, which 
they maintained after retirement, 
than would be true of single male 
workers. Their opportunities for ob- 
taining coverage would also be better 
than those of aged widows, who were 
between the single male and the 
single female retired workers in the 
proportion insured. The married wom- 
en, even though a large proportion 
were aged 65-69, would in general 
have derived their health insurance 
protection as dependents of their hus- 
bands. Until 5 or 6 years ago, men 
often had health insurance protection 
for themselves, but their wives were 
not included in the policies. Two- 
thirds of the husbands of the married 
women were over age 69, and nearly 
30 percent were over age 75. Many 
of them would have retired without 
having a health insurance policy cov- 
ering their wives. 

That insurance ownership declines 
with the age of the beneficiaries is 
to be expected. Those without health 
insurance usually gave one of two 
reasons for not having it: 39 per- 


Table 2.—Number of aged OASI beneficiaries with health insurance per 1,000, 
by sex, marital status, age, and type of health insurance, 1957 survey year '! 





Age and type of 


health insurance Total 


Male Female 





Total Single | Married | Total | Single | Married |\Widowed 











65 and over, total ?__.........- 430 410 303 460 451 498 454 385 
Hospitalization and surgery - 285 284 192 327 286 300 313 213 
Hospitalization only -_.----- 145 126 111 133 165 198 141 172 

OU 52 cid cele 495 483 328 | 536 504 579 | 493 431 
Hospitalization and surgery -- 338 350 207 | 399 328 | 378 331 247 
Hospitalization only -.......-- 157 133 121 137 176 201 163 | 184 

TOES ste OG ee eke 447 412 332 | 445 481 | 537 | 460 445 
Hospitalization and surgery --| 293 281 206 312 | 306 | 317 | 326 | 248 
Hospitalization only-_.------- 153 131 126 134 76 219 133 197 

ye ee ee 372 | 392 332 424 348 363 363 | 313 
Hospitalization and surgery -- 243 266 230 285 214 210 257 167 
Hospitalization only_..-.--.-.-- 129 126 101 139 134 153 | 106 147 

ae 265 247 174 | 326 290 317 298 | 264 
Hospitalization and surgery -- 156 157 90 229 155 127 211 | 138 
Hospitalization only --..-.---- 109 90 | 


| See footnote 1, table 1. 


84 97 135 190 88 | 126 


2 Includes data for 4 persons of unknown age (3 married men, 1 married woman). 
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cent said they could not afford it; 
and 37 percent said they had never 
had the opportunity to purchase it, 
had not thought much about it, or the 
like. The remaining 23 percent were 
not insured because the policy had 
been canceled, could not be continued 
after retirement, and so forth. The 
first two reasons were cited by a 
larger proportion of the beneficiaries 
who came on the rolls in the 1940’s 
than of those who had retired more 
recently. Those who said they could 
not afford health insurance repre- 
sented 21 percent of all beneficiaries. 
Most of them had retired before 1955. 


Comparison of 1951 and 1957 
Surveys 


In a survey of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance beneficiaries conduc: 
ted in 1951, information was collected 
on the extent of ownership of health 
insurance.4 A comparison of the data 
on health insurance coverage in the 
two surveys indicates the progress in 
enrollment that has been achieved by 
beneficiaries in the 6-year interval. 
Although a detailed study by benefi- 
ciary type, marital status, age, and 
sex would be necessary to understand 
all the ramifications of the changes 
that have occurred, even general ob- 
servations may be of considerable in- 
terest. 

Health insurance coverage of bene- 
ficiaries—men and women— increased 
during the 6-year period from 227 
per 1,000 to 430 per 1,000, or about 34 
per 1,000 a year. The gain was 
greater for women than for men— 
100 percent compared with 80 per- 
cent—partly because of the expansion 


4Dorothy McCamman and Agnes W. 
Brewster, “Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage of Aged Beneficiaries of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance,” Social Security 
Bulletin, August 1954. The 1951 survey de- 
termined health insurance coverage as of 
the end of the survey year. The 1957 survey 
registered health insurance coverage even 
when it had beei: discontinued before the 
end of the survey year. Thus, to the ex- 
tent that some of the beneficiaries lost 
their coverage during the Survey year, the 
1957 survey probably yielded a somewhat 
higher coverage ratio than would have 
been found if the 1951 reporting-time defi- 
nition had been employed. Preliminary 
analysis indicates, however, that the pro- 
portion whose coverage was discontinued 
during the survey year was so small that 
this difference does not invalidate the com- 
parison. 
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Table 3.—Number hospitalized in general hospitals per 1,000 aged OASI 
beneficiaries, by sex, marital status, age, and health insurance status, 1957 


survey year! 





Age and health 


Male 


Female 

















insurance Status | Total l 
Total | Single | Married | Total | Single | Married |Widowed 
65 and over, total 2.........- lll 113 126 107 109; 119 109 | 99 
eS RRA | 142 142 135. | 144 141 158 | 128 | 145 
eee 88 Y4 122 | 76 | 83 81 92 70 
Gc edt cndtinednddacsdeisikes 108 lll 121 | 108 | 105 106 107 98 
in, CE ERS 120 | 119 77 128 | 120 143 116 93 
Pee MI 3c ct mddtdabed 96 104 143 85 | 91 56 99 101 
ei tiithngi a ésigriyislinnieiniaiaenimmdagiel 109 106 | 147 89 112 127 99 115 
Insured... -_...- ee ee? ee 144 | 133 | 179 119 | 152 172 130 165 
i ae rr 81 | 87 | 131 65 7 75 72 74 
Pe iidaedintiecntiannniccpstnitienticaieadt 119 130 lll 141 | 105 108 128 73 
ee 5 } 181 196 125 226 | 160 140 185 149 
re 83 | 88 103 79 76 90 96 39 
Gimheue:.s 2.0.2... 115| 104 | 116 90| 130 159 140 103 
a a eee | 157 135 148 128 183 200 118 217 
| ERE SER, bat | 99 93 109 72 109 140 150 62 














1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


2 Includes,hospitalization data for 1 married man of unknown age. 


in family policies and the growing 
number of employed women. 


Use of General Hospitals 


The highlights that follow are con- 
cerned with the survey data bearing 
upon the receipt of care in general 
hospitals only. Included in general 
hospital care, for present purposes, 
is care received in short-term special 
hospitals providing an equivalent type 
of care. Before discussing the volume 
of care received in general hospitals, 
the care received by beneficiaries in 
long-stay types of institutions—that 
is, nursing homes, mental hospitals, 
and tuberculosis sanatoriums—should 
be briefly mentioned. 

Only 23.1 out of every 1,000 bene- 
ficiaries were in long-stay institutions, 
and the average stay was 194 days. 
More than half (13 per 1,000) were 
in nursing homes, with an average 
stay of 209 days. Those in mental 
institutions (3.5 per 1,000) had aver- 
aged 277 days per case, and those in 
tuberculosis sanatoriums (3.2 per 
1,000) had an average stay of 164 
days. Beneficiaries in other types of 
long-stay institutions (3.2 per 1,000 
beneficiaries) had spent, on the aver- 
age, 70 days per case. 

The long-term care received by this 
small segment of the beneficiary pop- 
ulation amounted to 1,723 days in 
mental, tuberculosis, and other long- 
stay institutions per 1,000 benefici- 
aries and 2,759 days in nursing homes 
per 1,000 beneficiaries, or a total of 4,- 
482 days of long-term care of all types 
per 1,000 beneficiaries. Slightly more 


than a fourth of the beneficiaries in 
receipt of long-term care were re- 
ported to have some form of health 
insurance. 


Persons Hospitalized 


The rate of utilization of hospitals 
by a given group of persons can be 
expressed in several ways. One sig- 
nificant rate is the number of persons 
per 1,000 receiving hospitalization in 
a year. This rate is smaller than a 
rate based on the number of hospital 
admissions in a year, since some per- 
sons who are hospitalized enter the 
hospital more than once during the 
year. 

For all the individuals aged 65 and 
over who were included in the benefi- 
ciary groups sampled, there were 111 
persons hospitalized (in general hos- 
pitals) per 1,000 during the survey 
year. The aged men and the aged 
women had similar hospitalization 
rates: 113 aged men per 1,000 and 
109 aged women per 1,000 were hos- 
pitalized (table 3). 

No consistent pattern relating rates 
of hospitalization to advancing age 
was discernible for any of the marital 
classes. Among all women with hos- 
pital insurance, however, the rates of 
persons hospitalized in the course of 
the year rose with age. 

The lack of a consistent pattern 
of increased utilization with ad- 
vancing age in the survey group is 
not altogether surprising. Beneficiar- 
ies who died before the survey month 
were not a part of the survey sample 
so that the data do not reflect hospi- 





talizations that preceded terminal ill- 
nesses. The reluctance of aged per- 
sons to be hospitalized is well known; 
resistance to hospital care could be 
present in varying degrees in the 
different age-sex-marital groups. Sam- 
ple size, too, affects the findings. 

For the surveyed individuals as a 
whole, more persons among those 
having insurance protection received 
hospital care in the survey year (142 
per 1,000) than among those not hav- 
ing insurance (88 per 1,000). With 
only a few exceptions, the higher 
utilization rate for insured persons, 
compared with that for the nonin- 
sured, is characteristic of each of 
the various subgroups. One exception 
is the rate for single male retired 
workers aged 65-69, and another ex- 
ception is that for the widows in 
the same age bracket. In both these 
groups the insured persons were hos- 
pitalized less frequently than the un- 
insured. To the extent that the in- 
sured persons in these groups were 
more likely than the uninsured to still 
have some attachment to the labor 
force, their lower-than-average rates 
of hospitalization would follow be- 
cause their ability to work would re- 
flect their relatively healthy condi- 
tion. 

In general, fewer married male 
beneficiaries per 1,000 than single 
men were hospitalized in the survey 
year. The presence or absence of in- 
surance affected the single and mar- 
ried groups in different ways. In 
each age group the uninsured single 
beneficiaries had greater proportions 
hospitalized than the uninsured mar- 
ried beneficiaries. The lack of a sim- 
ilar consistent relationship between 
the insured married and the insured 
single men beneficiaries of the differ- 
ent age groups seems to indicate that 
the presence of a wife may serve to 
reduce the hospital utilization of men 
beneficiaries when they have no pro- 
tection against hospitalization costs. 

A similar pattern does not appear 
among the women in the sample—a 
finding that suggests that husbands 
cannot so readily assist in the care 
of their ill wives. In addition, the 
living arrangements of single women 
and widows—a relatively high pro- 
portion of whom live with children 
or other persons—may be such that 
their need for hospital care is less 
than that of elderly couples, with 


6 


husbands and wives more dependent 
on each other. 


Admissions to Hospitals 


Since each person hospitalized in 
the course of a year represents at 
least one hospital admission, annual 
rates of admission to general hos- 
pitals equal or exceed the rates de- 
scribing the number of persons hos- 
pitalized per year. There were 1.2 
admissions per hospitalized person in 
the beneficiary group as a whole, 
with similar figures for the insured 
and uninsured groups. 

As is apparent when tables 3 and 
4 are compared, the admission rates 
follow the same general patterns with 
respect to the factors of age, sex, 
health insurance ownership, and mar- 
ital status as the rates of persons 
hospitalized. 


Number of Days in Hospital 


The average number of days in a 
year spent in the hospital by those 
who were hospitalized varied among 
the different age-sex groups to some 
extent, with the insured persons gen- 
erally hospitalized fewer days than 
the uninsured (table 5). 

Uninsured widows in the age brack- 
et 75-79 had unusually long hospital 
stays. The rate at which this group 
was hospitalized was low (39 per 
1,000) , but because of the many long- 
term cases the number of days per 
1,000 persons was similar to that of 
other groups. 

The data suggest that many of the 
men beneficiaries who were aged 





65-69 and were without insurance 
may have retired for reasons of 
health, since those who were hos- 
pitalized spent, on the average, a 
longer time in the hospital than did 
the men in any other age group. Per- 
sons of this age frequently postpone 
retirement when they are sufficiently 
able-bodied to continue working. 

Probably the most significant mea- 
sure of the use of hospitals is the 
number of days that a given popula- 
tion has spent in the hospital in the 
12-month period for every 1,000 per- 
sons in the group. For each 1,000 
beneficiaries aged 65 and over, both 
sexes combined, 2,355 days of general 
hospital care were recorded in the 
survey year (table 6). 

There was no consistent increase in 
the number of hospital days with ad- 
vancing age and no association be- 
tween insurance ownership and the 
rate of utilization of days of hospital 
care. A high admission rate for a 
given group, coupled with a short 
average stay, may produce a rate of 
days per 1,000 no greater than a low 
admission rate and a long average 
stay for another group. (Durations 
of as many as 365 days were re- 
corded.) Other points to be borne in 
mind are the differential death rates 
of the several age groups and the ab- 
sence from the surveyed population 
of beneficiaries whose deaths occurred 
during the survey year. 

The male beneficiaries had some- 
what more days of hospitalization 
than the females in the course of 
the year, but this relationship was 


Table 4.—Number of general hospital admissions per 1,000 aged OASI bene- 
ficiaries, by sex, marital status, age, and health insurance status, 1957 survey 


year ! 





Age and health 


insurance status Total 








Female 


Total | Single | Married Total | Single | Married | Widowed 

65 and over, total ?________- 136 139 150 134 132 144 135 111 
ae 174 180 166 185 168 198 151 161 

vee mebured.. <2... 2... 107 111 142 91 102 91 121 80 
ee a hee 132 137 146 134 128 126 133 115 
RE eR Oe ae 142 148 92 160 138 177 129 93 
PD Ti iicntrncin css: 122 126 173 103 118 56 136 131 
Fe NYA Bra neyo Rae ele See 134 134 175 118 133 156 122 124 
eee ee RE eee 175 175 232 158 174 | 207 145 175 
Ot Peed... 5... =. 101 106 147 85 | 96 96 102 | &3 
i, ee eR ree ote ee 143 155 134 167 | 128 | 121 173 80 
oS Se eer 222 233 | 153 268 207 158 277 170 
ke ei, | RS Son 96 105 | 124 92 85 100 114 39 
CONRAN cs. 5c a 138 124 129 118 159 222 140 126 
OO hee eee eee 224 176 148 191 283 400 118 304 
i a re eB ral 108 107 125 82 109 140 150 62 





1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


2 Includes hospitalization data for 1 married man of unknown age. 
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not consistent at each age level. The 
relatively higher age of the men and 
their concentration at the top of the 
age group 65-69, in contrast to the 
women in this particular age group, 
explain in part the age-sex differences 
found. When those aged 80 and over 
were grouped by marital status, the 
number with insurance in the sample 
became so small that the few persons 
who were hospitalized could have 
been atypical with respect to their 
hospital stays. The size of the sample 
thus seems the most probable expla- 
nation for the high rates recorded 
for single women and widows in this 
age group and the low rate found for 
single men. Reluctance to be hospi- 
talized or to remain in an alien en- 
vironment undoubtedly is a factor in- 


fluencing use of hospitals by both the 
insured beneficiaries and the unin- 
sured, particularly at the more ad- 
vanced ages. 

To sum up, among male beneficiar- 
ies neither age, marital status, nor 
health insurance ownership can be 
isolated as controlling the level of 
utilization of hospital care. The 
marked variations found in admis- 
sions were not apparently related to 
age. In two of the four age groups, 
insured single men went into the 
hospital less often than insured mar- 
ried men. Furthermore, once admit- 
ted, uninsured single men spent a 
longer time in the hospital than un- 
insured married men. 

Among the women, the relationship 


of insurance to higher utilization 


Table 5.—Average number of days in general hospitals per hospitalized OASI 
beneficiary, by sex, marital status, age, and health insurance status, 1957 


survey year ' 





























rates seems clearer than the relation- 
ship of the other factors. In the first 
place, as with the men, age in itself 
did not seem to be a controlling fac- 
tor. Secondly, once admitted, there 
was little variation between single 
and married women or between in- 
sured and uninsured women in the 
average time spent in the hospital. 
Since insured women were admitted 
to hospitals with greater frequency 
than uninsured women, it follows that 
the rates of days of hospital care per 
1,000 varied in the same direction as 
admissions. Consequently, insured 
women, regardless of marital status 
or age, used more days per 1,000 than 
uninsured women. 


Comparison of 1951 and 1957 
Surveys 


The 1951 survey of aged benefici- 
aries also measured hospital utiliza- 
tion.5 As a result, changes may be 
observed over the 6-year interval in 





pneaaill etal Male Female the proportions of beneficiaries going 
ge anc es _ Ss emeast eaieateniia ° . 
insurance status Total . ; ra to the hospital and in the days spent 
Total | Single | Married | Total , Single rooms wae Widowed in the hospital in a 12-month period. 
65 and over, total........... 2.2 21.9 21.9 21.9 20.5 19.8 21.3 19.2 Although precise CORPAT aOs for 
TN” SSR eae 17.4 16.6 18.2 16.1 18.3 19.5 19.3 14.1 each of the groups (considered in 
¥ sure 25.7 27. 23.7 31. 23. 20. 23.8 25. : : 
a ascimaanaiimainaniee i I sn: nicl rs et Os. o °-8 terms of age, marital status, and in- 
65-69 ee a S75) ORR 30.1 25.9 17.5| 11.7] 20.3 15.8 be- 
OO a 13.4 12.7 6.8 13.4 14.0 12.5 15.2 12.3 surance status) cannot be made 
Not insured. ..........-.----- 31.9 42.4 36.2 47.5 21.9 8.5 26.0 is.4 cause of the definitional differences 
70-7 7.7 5 1 Py 5 9.5 20.8 23.8 .7 : : 
MUnsiired wT) 2) Bb) e088) 27 a3, ga between the sample populations in 
Pee GES Jim cekoucuckanat 15.6 12.8 13.7 12.0 19.4 14.6 26.2 13.1 ’ , j 
75-79 tS RRP R RIN 23.0 22.3 29.3 19.2 24.2 20.9 21.0 36.3 the two SUEY eys, the direction of the 
Insured______.__- a 19.2 20.7 18.9 23.4 21.4 25.7 21.8 changes is of general interest. 
Not insured _- g So 25.7 26.6 34.7 19.7 24.9 20.4 15.7 61.0 : : : 
80 and over__. 21.7' 15.8) 11.8 21.4| 28.7| 36.8 18.3 28.8 Six more beneficiaries per 1,000 
NSUROG< 2... 25 16.4 10.2 8.5 11.3 22.1 29.2 10.5 21.0 j i in 
Not insured __- 24.9 18.5 12.8 29.9 33.1 41.9 20.8 38.6 were hospitalized in 1957 than 





sie , _ 1951. Insured beneficiaries were hos- 
: Rae Sh . - age pitalized at a somewhat higher rate 
in 1957 than in 1951 (142 per 1,000 
compared with 131 per 1,000), but 
the reverse was true of the uninsured 
(88 per 1,000 in comparison with 97 
per 1,000). Consequently there was 


| 


See footnote 1, table 1. 


Table 6.—Annual number of days of hospital care in general hospitals per 
1,000 aged OASI beneficiaries, by sex, marital status, age, and health insur- 
ance status, 1957 survey year ! 








Male Female a greater spread between the rates 
oes 7 vw ) aii - a 
Ao. 3 S aoeeenes UAE a —_—_——_———————— for imsured beneficiaries and those 
Total | Single Married Total Single | Married |\Widowed for uninsured beneficiaries in the 
" 5 ins i ees Le | | s more recent survey than in 1951. 
5 d over, to a 2,355 2,762 2,344 232 2,356 2,321 1,89: P 
ont ae ee 2477 2'456 | 2°32 2'587| 3.084! 2476 2'045 The number of days of hospital 
ee —_ oe] S| Se) ee ee 1,806 care used per 1,000 beneficiaries was 
Ge _ 2,342 | 3,009! 3,646 2,793 | 1,833 | 1,236 2,169 1,552 higher in 1957 than in 1951 (2,355 
Insured 1,607 1,511 523 1,716 | 1,678 | 1,789 1,758 1,147 od 
Not insured... | 3.062 | 4,411 | 5,173 4.037 | 1,990 477 ¢° 570 i'ss9 per 1,000 compared with 2,250 per 
70-74... eer Vet _.| © 1,930 1,681 2,531 1,332 2,182 2,606 2,352 1,229 j j 
Insured... ee ee 2,754 2,489 4,021 2,019 2,985 3,911 2,895 1,557 1,000) * For the beneficiaries with 
Not insured _____- 1,264 | 1,114 | 1,791 780 1,436) 1,096 1,889 967 insurance, however, 323 fewer days 
4 ee 2,741 2,900 3,249 2,710 2,539 2,261 2,687 2,653 . 
Insured_.....--- 3,760 | 3,771 | 2,583 4,280 3,746) 3,000 4,754 3,255 (Continued on page 32) 
Not insured..._-- 2,136 2, 340 3,579 1,553 1,896 1,840 1,509 2,379 
SO and OVGr...<<.-6ccc 2,496 1,639 1,374 1,924 3,734 5,857 2,561 2,966 
Insured ‘ 2,575 1,378 1,259 1,447 4.050 ), 850 | 1,235 4,565 5 Dorothy McCamman and Agnes W. 
ee 2,468 1,724 1,398 2,155 3,605 , 860 3,125 2,391 


Brewster, “Incapacity and Hospital Care of 
Aged Beneficiaries of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, 
July 1955. 
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See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Includes hospitalization data for 1 married man of unknown age. 
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Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical 
Care Expenditures: A Ten-Year Review 


by AGNES W. BREWSTER* 


Each year, starting with 1948, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has prepared an annual summary of the extent to which 
voluntary health insurance is enabling the population of the 
United States to budget its medical care expenditures. The 
methodology originally developed has been consistently applied 
each year, although refinements and improvements have been 


made in the data. 


This year the series incorporates the revisions 


in personal consumption expenditures for medical care for the 
entire period 1948-56, recently released by the Department of 


Commerce. 


United States spent nearly 

$15.1 billion for private medi- 
cal care. About $4.1 billion of this total 
was expended through prepaid health 
insurance, and almost $11.0 billion 
represented payments made by indi- 
viduals at the time they received the 
services or supplies or later. Total 
expenditures in 1957 were nearly $1 
billion higher than those in 1956 and 
nearly double the 1948 aggregate of 
$7.6 billion. 

These sums exclude expenditures 
for the medical care of civilians that 
were derived from public funds. Thus, 
expenditures for veterans and Indians 
and vendor payments for persons re- 
ceiving public assistance have been 
excluded from the data. Expenditures 
made under Medicare (the new pro- 
gram that, beginning in 1957, provides 
dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces with care in civilian hospitals 
from private doctors) were also ex- 
cluded. Because it is impossible to 
eliminate entirely expenditures for 
workmen’s compensation cases, the 
aggregates include some of these ex- 
penditures. The totals also include 
some money originally derived from 
taxes but spent directly by individ- 
uals, such as cash assistance pay- 
ments used by public assistance re- 
cipients to pay doctors, druggists, and 
the like. Such expenditures are ap- 
propriately regarded as private con- 
sumer expenditures. That part of the 
hospital and medical care benefits 
under the California and New York 


D URING 1957 consumers in the 


*Division of Program Research, Office 


of the Commissioner. 


temporary disability insurance laws 
derived from private carriers is also 
contained in the figures, but, since 
the volume is known, it can be ex- 
cluded if this adjustment is desired. 


Aggregate Private Expenditures 
for Medical Care 


The yearly figures representing ag- 
gregate private expenditures for med- 
ical care used in this article are a 
composite of separate items developed 
by the National Income Division of 
the Department of Commerce and by 
the Division of Program Research of 
the Social Security Administration. 
Each year the Department of Com- 
merce revises some of its figures re- 
lating to personal consumption ex- 
penditures for medical care. The 
1958 revisions! were more extensive 
than those of other years and applied 
to most of the items in the series. In 
addition, adjustments were carried 
back to earlier years to a greater ex- 
tent than has usually been the case; 
as a consequence there was a cumula- 
tive impact on the aggregates in the 
composite table (table 1) and some 
change in the relative magnitudes of 
individual items. 

Newly available data from the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue gave the 
Department of Commerce a new basis 
for extrapolating incomes of physi- 
cians and dentists and resulted in a 
slight upward revision of its previous 
estimate for physicians’ income and 
an upward readjustment equal to $555 
million in 1956 in incomes of den- 


1U. S. Income and Output, A Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business, 1958. 


tists. The most significant alterations 
occurred in the “drug preparations 
and sundries” component of the item 
labeled “medicines and appliances” 
in the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s series, published each year in 
the December issue of the Socrau SE- 
CURITY BULLETIN. Until 1958 the De- 
partment of Commerce had based this 
item on the 1947 Census of Business, 
using 1947 data on sales by drug 
stores as a benchmark and as a basis 
for establishing the relationship of 
prescription sales to total sales. The 
1954 Census of Business, released in 
1958, showed an increase in prescrip- 
tion sales as a proportion of total sales 
that established not only a new 1954 
benchmark but a new relationship 
between the two items. By extra- 
polation, these new levels were ap- 
plied to the years before and since 
1954. As a result, the Commerce De- 
partment figure for drug preparations 
and sundries in 1956, as revised in 
1958, is nearly $1 billion higher than 
that published in 1957, and the 1952 
figure is half a million dollars higher. 

When the various adjustments 
made by the Commerce Department 
had all been taken into account, the 
medical care expenditures for 1956 
in the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s series had become $14,097 mil- 
lion instead of $12,091 million—the 
figure published in last year’s article. 
In 1957 a total of $15.1 billion was 
expended by consumers for medical 
care. Of this amount, $10.9 billion was 
in the form of direct (out-of-pocket) 
payments to physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other practitioners, for 
care in hospitals and nursing homes, 
and for medicines and appliances. 
Health insurance benefits equaled 
$3.5 billion, and individuals spent 
$670 million for the cost of operating 
plans, additions to plan reserves, and 
the like. The benefits received, plus 
these expenses for prepayment, 
equaled 27.4 percent of the consumer’s 
medical care dollar. 


Expenditures for hospital care 


Social Security 
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(both directly and through insurance) 
and for medicines and appliances 
have more than doubled in the 10- 
year period under review. For the 
other four components of the Nation’s 
medical bill—physicians’ services, den- 
tal care, other professional services, 
and skilled nursing-home care—the 


Insurance benefits for hospital care 
have increased fivefold in the period, 
and those for physicians’ services have 
increased almost sevenfold. There has 
not been a corresponding expansion 
in expenses to operate prepayment 
plans, which amounted to $256 mil- 
lion in 1948 and $670 million in 1957. 


increases have been smaller. Medicines and appliances required 


Table 1.—Private expenditures for medical care and for voluntary health 


insurance, 1948-57 


















































Expenditures 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Amount (in millions) 

J, | SRE er eee oe eee $7 ,625 $7,888 $8,619 $9,304 $10,030 $10,901 $11,733 $12,708 $14,097'$15,062 
Direct payments. ....<...........- 6,763, 6,872, 7,328! 7,644, 8,037, 8,482) 8,977, 9,558) 10,473) 10,918 
Insurance benefits. .-....--....-- 3 606 767, 992) 1,353; 1,604) 1,921) 2,179) 2,536) 3,015) 3,474 
Expenses for prepayment ?___-__-_- 256; 249! 299) 307 389 498 577 614 609 70 
Hospital services 3__..............- 1,859; 1,947) 2,289) 2,477! 2,766 3,105, 3,381; 3,722) 4,111) 4,305 

Direct payments. -.-.............- 1,212 1,240, 1,420 1,392) 1,460, 1,549 1,614, 1,704, 1,743) 1,715 
Insurance benefits__--.......---- 455, 539| 680, 897 1,074) 1,273) 1,442) 1,679| 2,022) 2,304 
Expenses for prepayment_.------- 192) 168} 189 188 232 283 325 339 346 376 
Physicians’ services 4............-- 2,424) 2,452) 2,572; 2,675, 2,859) 3,105; 3,414, 3,517 3,811! 4,077 
Direct payments. --............-- 2,209) 2,143; 2,150) 2,100) 2,172) 2,242) 2,425) 2,385, 2,555) 2,613 
Insurance benefits 5_..........._- 151 228 312 456 530 648 737 857 993; 1,170 
Expenses for prepayment__-_-.__-- 64 81 110° s:1119 157 215 252 275 263 294 
Medicines and appliances ---_-_.___- 1,897, 2,009; 2,205) 2,525) 2,638 2,741; 2,758; 3,158; 3,683) 3,971 
Dentists’ services_.-_-.--_- ‘ahckbielasnial 900 920 961 997, 1,098 1,234) 1,406) 1,508) 1,625) 1,705 
Other professional services §___-._- 445' 455) 482) 510 544 586 634 653 697 734 
NUGens NONOS *... 5... 2555s sees 100 105 110 120 125 130 140 150 170 180 
Percentage distribution 

ee ee 100.0, 100.0, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0) 100.0 
Direct payments. ................. 88.7) 87.1) 85.0) 82.2 80.1 77.8 76.5 75.2 74.3 72.5 
Insurance benefits...............-- 8.0 9.7; 11.5) 14.5 16.0 17.6 18.6 19.9 21.3 23.1 
Expenses for prepayment____..__-- 3.3} 3.2} 3.5) 3.3 3.9 4.6 4.9 4.9 4.4 4.4 
Hospital services.................. 24.4, 24.6) 26.6) 26.6 27.6 28.5 28.8} 29.3 29.2} 29.2 

Dect payments......:........... 15.9} 15.7; 16.5) 15.0 14.6 14.2 13.7 13.4 12.4 11.4 
Insurance benefits_-_-_.-___..-- 6.0 6.8 7.9 9.6 10.7 11.7 12.3 13.2 14.3 15.3 
Expenses for prepayment._------ 2.5 2.1; 2.2 2.0 2.3 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.5 2.5 
Physicians’ services. .........- -| 31.8) 31.1) 29.8) 28.8 28.5 28.5 29.1 27.7 27.0 27.1 
Direct payments... .............. 29.0, 27.2! 24.9) 22.6 21.6 20.6 20.7 18.8 18.1 17.4 
Insurance benefits__...........-- 2.0 2.9! 3.6 4.9 §.3 5.9 6.3 6.7 7.0 26 
Expenses for prepayment._-_-_-__- 8 1.0 1.3 1.3 1.6 2.0 2.1 2.2 1.9 1.9 
Medicines and appliances.......... 24.9 25.5) 25.6 fi 26.3 25.1 23.5 24.8 26.1 26.4 
Dentists’ serviens......<c.s...2..... 11.8; 11.7) 11.1) 10.7 10.9 11.3 12.0 11.9 11.5 11.3 
pe eer ae ee eae y 7.0} 6.9) 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.0 








1 Except where otherwise noted, data are from 
tables 2-4, the Department of Commerce, U.S. 
Income and Output, Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business, 1958. Consumer expenditures include 
employer contributions to health insurance premi- 
ums. Excludes medical care expenditures for the 
Armed Forces and veterans, those made by public 
health and other government agencies and under 
workmen’s compensation laws, and those of private 
philanthropic organizations directly to or by hos- 
pitals. No attempt has been made to identify and 
exclude expenditures made by individuals from 
payments received by them under the public assist- 
ance programs, 

2 Data from table 2. Represents the difference 
between expenditures for health insurance premiums 
earned income) and amounts returned to consumers 
as benefits. 

3 Combines amounts received by hospitals from 
patients (equal to direct payments and insurance 
benefits) and the costs of providing the mechanism 
of prepaid hospital care. Amounts received by 
hospitals computed from data in Hospitals, June of 
each year 1949-54 and September 1955-58. Based 
on income from patients for each year ending Sep- 
tember 30 in all types of general and special short- 
term hospitals. Data are projected to December 
31 of each year, and additions have been made for 
(1) nonregistered hospitals and (2) estimated income 
received from patients by general and special long- 
term hospitals, mental and allied hospitals, and 
tuberculosis sanitariums. Amount of private 
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expenditures is overstated by an unknown amount 
recorded by the hospitals as patient income in some 
instances where a government or welfare agency or 
workmen’s compensation carrier actually made 
payment or reimbursed the patient. Includes 
estimated annual expenditures for hospital care 
under student health services. 

4Combines amounts received by physicians 
from patients (equal to direct payments and insur- 
ance benefits) and the costs of providing the mecha- 
nism of prepaid physicians’ services. Amounts 
received by physicians from patients adjusted by 
an addition each year to figure reported in Survey 
of Current Business for salaries of physicians em- 
ployed in prepayment medical service plans and for 
physicians’ services in student health services. 
Excludes amounts private practitioners received 
from nonconsumer sources (equal to about 10 percent 
of the amounts shown), such as those for workmen’s 
compensation cases, and physical examinations 
connected with writing life insurance. 

5 Includes also prepaid dental benefits and other 
services provided through prepayment plans; 
amounts for these items are relatively insignificant. 

6 Services of osteopathic physicians, chiropractors, 
podiatrists, private-duty trained nurses, and mis- 
cellaneous curative and healing professions. 

7 Estimates for 1955 and 1956 by the Public Health 
Service were used as a basis for determining the 
level for earlier years and for 1957; includes only 
nursing homes with skilled nursing care. 


the largest out-of-pocket (as distin- 
guished from prepayment through in- 
surance) expenditures in each of the 
years 1950-57. Direct payments to 
physicians ranked second, and those 
for hospital services third. 

The amount spent for the purchase 
of all forms of health insurance has 
exceeded direct payments for physi- 
cians’ services from 1953 on and has 
been greater than direct payments to 
hospitals since 1950. In both 1956 and 
1957, benefits from hospitalization in- 
surance were greater than direct pay- 
ments to hospitals. Direct payments 
for physicians’ services were about 
$1.5 billion greater than insurance 
benefits in these 2 years. 

The lower portion of table 1 indi- 
cates the shift that has occurred in 
the division of the medical care dollar 
among the six components of the pri- 
vate medical care bill. Physicians’ 
services, together with the costs of 
prepayment for them, required nearly 
a third of the medical care dollar in 
1948, and hospital care took one- 
fourth. In 1953, total expenditures for 
hospitals and physicians were iden- 
tical in size; by 1956, hospital care 
was taking significantly more of the 
consumer’s dollar than physicians’ 
services. By 1957 the expenditure for 
hospital services (whether paid for 
directly or through hospital insur- 
ance) was the leading component, 29 
percent of the total expended, and 
that for physicians’ services was sec- 
ond—27 percent. The expenditure 
for medicines and appliances, the sec- 
ond largest component in 1948, has 
ranked third among the six categories 
since 1951. 


Per Capita Medical Care 
Expenditures 


Part of the increase in medical care 
expenditures follows from expansion 
in the population. There were 23.2 
million more persons in the civilian 
population in 1957 than in 1948, or an 
increase of 16 percent. Although a 
98-percent increase was recorded in 
aggregate private expenditures for 
medical care, on a per capita basis 
the increase amounted to 69 percent 
(table 2). Fifty-two dollars per cap- 
ita was spent for medical care in 
1948; $88.00 was spent in 1957. Con- 
sumers were spending, in current dol- 
lars, $13.01 more for hospital care, 
$7.36 more for physicians’ services, 
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and $10.26 more for medicines and 
appliances in 1957 than in 1948, with 


lesser increases in the remaining 
items. The per capita increase of 
$36.00 in total medical expenditures 
resulted from an increase in direct 
payments of $17.71 and in the cost 
of insurance premiums (benefits and 
expenses combined) of $18.29. 

The 10 years also saw a substantial 
rise in disposable personal income, 
from $1,291 per capita to $1,782. In 
current dollars, this rise of nearly 
$500 per capita was equivalent to a 
38-percent increase. With more dol- 
lars available to purchase goods and 
services, including medical care, some 
of the impact of the rise—91 cents 
per capita—in medical care expendi- 
tures on family budgets was offset. 
Per dollar of disposable personal in- 
come, the population was spending 
out of pocket less than 1 cent more 


for medical care in 1957 than it was 
10 years earlier. Almost all the addi- 
tional expenditure resulted from the 
growth in health insurance. In rela- 
tion to per capita income, out-of- 
pocket expenditures were almost ex- 
actly at the same level in 1957 as 
they had been in 1948. Reductions 
in direct payments for hospital serv- 
ices (8 cents) and for physicians’ 
services (31 cents) offset the in- 
creases recorded in direct payments 
for medicines and appliances (30 
cents) and for dentists’ services (8 
cents). 

These data on the percentage of 
per capita disposable income going 
for medical care highlight—even more 
than the data for aggregate expendi- 
tures or those for per capita expendi- 
tures—the effect of rising hospital 
costs and increases in the costs of 
drugs (the main component of the 


item “medicines and appliances’). In 
a decade during which per capita 
disposable income increased by 38 
percent, hospital charges so far out- 
paced this increase as to take half 
again as large a share of income in 
1957 as in 1948. Direct payments to 
physicians and the insurance benefits 
paid for physicians’ services together 
took almost the same proportion of 
disposable personal income in 1948 
and 1957. The period was one in 
which a significant shift had occurred 
from direct payment for physician’s 
services to prepayment, with the re- 
sult that expenses to obtain prepay- 
ment had increased in relation to 
per capita income. Further studies 
are needed to determine the volume 
of services the population is receiving 
at given periods of time, since expen- 
ditures are related both to the vol- 
ume of services being provided and 


Table 2.—Private expenditures for medical care and for health insurance, amount per capita and as a percent of per 
capita disposable personal income, 1948-57 


Item 





Total medical expenditures !____.._.-_..--..22- 2... 
EE TOLL A ET 
El ee oe ae 
Expenses for prepayment ?___._.........-...-...-...... 
RE ee ee ee 
SS DLL AA OR pal 
Ree SRNR oo cece 
mapennes for prepayment.................-........- 
IEE MT nc cen enmnsn nasa 
Lo SS 
I 
Expenses for prepayment-----.-.-_---- 
Medicines and appliances-.--_--_- 
Dee Olt vies... ...............- , 
All other 


Total medical expenditures !___.._.........-.....-- 
Sees ee ae ee eee 
OS eRe Se eee as eee . 

Expenses for prepayment ?__.............----- een ; 


IS Bie A ec 
2 ee 
SS eee Se 
Expenses for prepayment 

Physicians’ services - 


Expenses for prepayment-_-__..._-- 
Medicines and appliances 
Dentists’ services 
All other # 





1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Change, 
1957 from 1948 
1954 1955 1956 1957 






































Amount | Percent 
Amount per capita 

$52.03 | $52.87 | $56.82 $60.29 $63.84 $68.34 $72.30 $76.90 $83.76 $88.03 +$36.00 +69.2 
46.09 | 46.01 | 48.33 49.53 | 51.22) 53.16 55.37 57.80 62.17; 63.80, +17.71 +38.4 
4.13 5.21 6.57 8.84 10.19 12.02 | 13.45 15.45 17.96 | 20.31 +16.18 +391.8 
1.81 1.65 1.92 1.92 2.43 3.16 3.48 3.65 3.63 3.92 +2.11 +116.6 
12.65 | 13.09; 15.06 16.07 | 17.63 | 19.46 | 20.88 | 22.59, 24.52 | 25.66 | +13.01 +102.8 
8.26 8.26 9.31 8.99 9.27 9.65 9.96 10.30 | 10.36 9.98 +1.72 +20.8 
3.10 3.69 4.52 5.90 6.84 8.07 8.86 | 10.13 | 12.09 | 13.54 | +10.44 +336.8 
1.29 1.14 1.23 1.18 1.52 1.74 2.06 2.16 2.07 2.14 +.85 +65.9 
16.52 | 16.40} 16.98 | 17.39 | 18.24 19.46 | 21.04 21.26 | 22.62 23.88 +7.36 +44.6 
15.10 | 14.36 | 14.25 13.71 13.83 13.93 14.87 14.45 15.20 15.33 +.23 +1.5 
1.03 1.53 2.05 2.95 3.35 4.11 4.59 5.15 5.87 6.77 +5.74 +557.3 
.39 51 .68 74 1.06 1.42 1.58 1.66 1.55 1.78 +1.39 +356. 4 
12.91 13.47 14.51 16.36 16.88 17.24 16.93 | 19.10 | 21.93 | 23.17 | +10.26 +79.5 
6. 20 6.10 6.30 6.34 6.99 7.75 8.70 9.14 9.67 9.98 +3.78 +61.0 
3.74 3.69 | 3.97 4.13 4.10 4.43 4.75 4.81 5.02 5.35 +1.61 +43.0 





Percent of per capita disposable personal income 





4.03 4.16 4.15 


oe 


.09 4.20 4.32 








3.57 3.62 3.53 3.36 3.37 3.36 
32 -4) .48 .60 .67 .76 
14 “is .14 .13 eke .20 
.98 1.03 1.10 1.09 1.16 1.23 
64 . 65 .68 61 61 61 
24 .29 .33 .40 .45 51 
.10 .09 .09 .08 -10 | 
1.28 1.29 1.24 1.18 1.20 1.23 
1.17 1.13 1.04 . 93 91 .88 
.08 .12 15 . 20 <2 - 26 
.03 -04 .05 -05 .07 .09 
1.00 1.06 1.06 Pe DI 1.11 1.09 
.48 .48 -46 .43 .46 .49 
.29 .29 .29 - 28 .27 - 28 
$1,291 | $1,271 | $1,369 | $1,474 | $1,520 | $1,582 





1 Includes expenditures for health insurance premiums. 


2 Represents the difference between expenditures for he 
and amounts returned to consumers as benefits. 
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ilth insurance premiums 


3 Other professional services and nursing homes. 
4 Data from table 3, page 6, Survey of Current Business, July 1958. 














4.57 4.63 4.85 4.94 +0.91 +-22.6 

3.50 3.48 3.60 | 3.58 +.01 os@ 

85 .93 1.04 1.14 +.82 +256.2 

22 22 21 22 +.08 +57.1 

1.32 1.36 1.42 1.44 +. 46 +46.9 

63 .62 .60 56 —.08 —-12.5 

56 .61 .70 76 +.52 216.7 

13 a8 .12 12 +.02 +20.0 

1.33 1.28 1.31 1.34 +.06 +4.7 

94 .87 .88 86 —.31 —26.5 

29 .31 34 38 +.30 +375.0 

10 .10 09 10 +.07 +233.3 

1.07 1.15 1.27 1.30 +.30 +30.0 

55 . 55 56 56 +.08 +16.7 

30 .29 29 30 +.01 +3.4 
$1,582 | $1,661 | $1,727 | $1,782 


+$491 38.0 


Social Security 














the charges for those _ services. 
Eventually the National Health Sur- 
vey being conducted by the Public 
Health Service will yield some of the 
trend data of the kinds needed. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 


The record of expansion in health 
insurance premiums and benefit pay- 
ments in the past 10 years can be 
examined in table 3. Premium income 
rose by $521 million in 1957, compared 
with a rise of $473 million in 1956. 
The increase in benefit payments was 
slightly less in 1957 ($459 million) 
than in the preceding year ($479 mil- 
lion). The ratio of benefits to pre- 
miums was substantially higher in 
1956 than in the earlier years in the 
decade; the 1957 loss ratio was only 
slightly greater than that of 1956. 

The data on benefit payments 
shown in table 1 are repeated in table 
3, and earned income is the sum of 
insurance benefits and expenses for 
prepayment, shown separately for 
sach year in table 1. Separate trend 
data for hospitalization insurance 
and for insurance for physicians’ 
services can be derived from table 1. 

The sources from which the popu- 
lation obtained its voluntary health 
insurance protection in 1957 are 
listed in table 4. Slightly more than 
half (52.5 percent) of the income 
received by all carriers for such pro- 
tection was received by insurance 
companies—an increase of 1.7 per- 
centage points from the past year. 
Group insurance rose 2 percentage 
points, and individual insurance di- 
minished 0.3 percentage points. Blue 


Table 3.—Earned income, benefit 
payments, and loss ratios for vol- 
untary insurance against the costs 
of medical care, 1948-57 


ve 


[Amounts in millions] 


Year Earned Benefit Loss ratio 
income payments (percent 
1948 $862 $606 70.3 
Se 1,016 , 767 75.5 
Wadadannais 1,201 992 76.8 
1951 1,660 1,353 81.5 
1952 1,993 1,604 80.5 
1953 2,420 1,921 79.4 
Se 2,756 2,179 79.1 
1955 3,150 2,536 80.5 
1956 3,623 3,015 83.2 
1957 4,144 3,474 83.8 


1 Represents benefit payments plus expenditures 
for obtaining prepayment insurance; for detail, see 
table 1. 
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Cross-Blue Shield and all other plans 
showed slight declines. Blue Cross 
continued to maintain its place as 
the largest single form of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, although group and 
individual insurance companies com- 
bined collected more than half of all 
premium income for hospitalization 
in 1957. Group insltirance was again 
the leading mechanism for insurance 
against the costs of physicians’ serv- 
ices; in 1957 it pulled further ahead 
of Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans to 
account for 39.6 percent of all pre- 
mium income for physicians’ services. 

On the benefit side of the ledger, 
the percentage distributions by type 
of carrier are substantially the same 
as the income distributions, although 


there are some slight variations. Blue 
Cross plans, with payments to hos- 
pitals of $1,077 million, accounted for 
46.8 percent of the $2.3 billion that 
all forms of prepayment made avail- 
able as protection against hospital 
costs; this was exactly the same per- 
centage as in 1956. Group insurance 
rose slightly percentagewise, and in- 
dividual insurance fell a little; to- 
gether, their benefit expenditures of 
$1,080 million were only $20 million 
less than the total of $1,100 million 
paid out for hospital care by all Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans. 

The two main sources of insurance 
benefits for physicians’ services in 
1957 were group insurance plans ($478 
million) and Blue Shield plans ($419 


Table 4.—Income and expenditures for medical care among voluntary health 


insurance plans, by type of carrier or plan, 1957 


Income 


Cype of 
insurance carrier or plan For 

lotal hospital 
services 2 
Total §$4,143.9 $2.680.8 
Blue Cross plans 1,162.9 1,131.4 
Blue Shield plans ? 504.9 23.3 

Other medical-society-sponsored 
plans § | 8.2 .o 
Other nonprofit plans ere 247.8 123.1 
Community . 84.2 46.8 
Consumer-sponsored 6.0 1.9 
Fraternal societies — 1.9 1.0 
Employer and/or employee... 61.8 30.2 
Union health and welfare %.- 93.9 43.2 
Student health services !_.._._. 5.6 2.3 

Private group clinics with pre- 
| a a 39.5 13.2 
Insurance companies ! 2,175.0 1,387.0 
Group 1,476.0 897.0 
Individual ‘ 699.0 490.0 
io 100. ( ( 
Blue Cross plan 2s. 1 12.2 
Blue Shield 1 i , > } 
Insurance 2 1.8 
Group 35 3.5 
Lav l lf S.d 
\ he plar 7.2 l 


1 Earned income Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
ind similar plans and for insurance companies; 
total income for plans providing services rather than 
third-party or cash-indemnity benefits. Division 
of income between hospital services and physicians’ 
services among service plans providing both types 
estimated on the basis of their expenditures. 

2Includes some income or expenditures for out- 
patient services. 

3 Includes some income or expenditures for services 
other than those received from physicians (nurses, 
dentists, laboratories, ete.). 

+ Benefits for nonprofit and other 
zations; insurance 

Includes premiums or benefits for hospitali- 
zation and physicians’ services among private 
plans under the State temporary disability insurance 
laws of California and New York (see table 5). 

6 For the 5combined Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, 


paid, 


losses incurred, for 


organi 


companies. 


Expenditures for benefits ¢ 
Benefits 


as 
ped Por ee a ds 
ete Total | hospital | POYSS | _ 0 
cians erent peer") ee income 
aa 23 services ¢; ... a 
services services 
Amount (in millions 
$1,463.1 | $3,474.0 | $2,304.5 | $1,169.5 §3.8 
31.5 1,106.0 1,077.4 28.6 95.1 
481.6 441.0 22.5 418.5 87.3 
7.7 7.0 4 6.6 85.4 
124.7 222.1 109.7 112.4 89.6 
37.4 71.7 39.9 31.8 85.2 
4.1 §.1 1.6 3.5 85.0 
9 1.9 1.0 9 100.0 
31.6 56.4 27.2 29.2 91.3 
50.7 87.0 40.0 47.G | 92.7 
3.3 5.5 2.2 3.3 98.2 
26.3 37.4 12.3 25.1 94.7 
788.0 1,655.0 1,080.0 575.0 76.1 
579.0 1,318.0 840.0 478.0 89.3 
209.0 337.0 240.0 97.0 48.2 
Percentage distribution 
100.0 100.0 100.0 | | ace teeee. 
2.2 31.9 46.8 2.4 
$2.8 12.7 1.0 35.8 
53.9 47.7 46.9 49.2 
aD. f 38.0 36.5 41.0 
14.3 9.7 10.4 8.4 
11.1 A 5.3 12.{ 


data for medical-surgical insurance shown under 
Blue Shield plans. Distribution between hospital 
and physicians’ services for these combined plans 
and for the 8 Blue Cross plans that write both types 
of insurance furnished by Blue Shield medical care 
plans. Addition made for Health Services, Inc. 

’ Addition made for Medical Indemnity of Amer- 
ica. Excludes hospital insurance of the 5 Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans. Includes 4 Blue Shield 
plans that also furnish hospital insurance. Data 
supplied by Blue Shield medical care plans. 

’ Excludes plans underwritten by insurance 
companies. 

*Covers only those funds or portions of funds 
used for the direct purchase of medical care without 
an intermediary insurance company or plan. 

10 Estimated. 


11 Estimated by Health Insurance Council. 








million). All the other types of plan 
(including Blue Cross and individual 
insurance policies) provided $273 mil- 
lion or 23.2 percent of the total ex- 
penditures for benefits for physicians’ 
services. As in the field of hospitali- 
zation benefits, there was relatively 
little change from 1956 to 1957 in the 
percentage distribution of physicians’ 
benefits among the different forms 
of insurance underwriters. 

The data in tables 3 and 4 are not 
confined exclusively to nongovern- 
ment programs but include a small 
amount of health insurance resulting 
from the compulsory temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws of California 
and New York. Not included, however, 
are the expenditures of $8.1 million 
from the State fund for hospitaliza- 
tion in California. The extent of 
medical care benefits provided in 
1957 under the two State laws is 
shown in table 5 separately for pri- 
vate carriers and for the public pro- 
gram in operation in California. In- 
come under these programs amounted 
to an estimated $22.6 million, and ex- 
penditures for benefits totaled $20.2 
million. 

The 1957 data shown in table 1 
include the California hospitalization 
benefits of $8.1 million among the 
direct payments for hospital care; 
they also contain—within the insur- 
ance benefits shown for hospital and 
physicians’ services—the $20.2 miii:ion 
in benefits from private plans under 
public auspices. An adjustment to 
confine table 1 to voluntary health in- 
surance can be made by (1) reducing 
private expenditures by $28.3 million 
(the combined benefits under public 
auspices) plus an estimated $4-5 
million for the cost of providing these 
benefits and (2) removing $20.2 mil- 
lion from the amounts shown as paid 
by insurance. An alternative adjust- 
ment—if the purpose is to measure 
the extent of prepayment, whether 
voluntary or not—calls for adding the 
$8.1 million paid in benefits under 
California’s State-operated program 
to the $3,474 million of private health 
insurance benefits. The changes alter 
the original data only slightly. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


It is evident from the data on ex- 
penditures for medical care and 
health insurance on a per capita 
basis or in relation to disposable per- 
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sonal income that comparisons of 
the extent of health insurance pro- 
tection provided at different periods 
in time are affected by the proportion 
of the population with insurance, by 
the value of the dollar, and by 
changes in the benefits provided. 
Some seeming improvements in bene- 
fits are merely adjustments to reduc- 
tions in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, and others represent signifi- 
cant additional protection. 

When the annual survey of volun- 
tary health insurance was inaugura- 
ted, it contained—as it still does—a 
method of measuring the extent of 
health insurance protection from 
year to year that is divorced from 
considerations of rising prices, in- 
creases in enrollment, and upgrading 
of benefits. Table 6 shows for each 
year from 1948 through 1957 the pro- 
portion of the medical care bill of 
the Nation accounted for by insur- 
ance. In any given year, the dollars 
of health insurance benefits are sim- 
ilar in value to the dollars of medical 
care expenditures, and there is thus 
no question of the validity of the 
comparison of the proportion of the 
expenditure represented by insurance. 
The five benchmarks shown in table 
6 and the total have been calculated 
both to exclude and to include the 
expenditures made necessary by the 
use of prepayment to purchase the 
insurance protection measured. 

Insurance was meeting 24.1 per- 
cent of the Nation’s private medical 
bill in 1957, compared with 22.4 per- 
cent in 1956 and 8.2 percent in 1948. 
The percentage of tne medical bill 


Table 5.—Benefits from hospital and 
medical care insurance under Cali- 
fornia and New York State tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, 
1950-57 


{In millions] 
Under 


public 
plans ! 


Under 
private 
plans ? 


Year Total 


! Hospital benefits in California. 
2 Hospital benefits in California; hospital, surgical, 
and medical benefits in New York. 
Estimated data for New York; reported data for 
California. 


met by insurance has increased by 
somewhat less than 2 percentage 
points—from 1.0 to 1.9 points—every 
year except 1951, when the increase 
was 3.1 percentage points. The year- 
to-year percentage increase is almost 
the same whether or not the expense 
to obtain insurance is included in 
the data. 

In 1957 more than 57 percent of 
the amounts received by hospitals 
from patients paying privately for 
their care was derived from prepay- 
ment plans. The increases in 1957 
and 1956 in the proportion of the 
hospital bill met by insurance were 
exceeded only in 1951. Of the pay- 
ments made to physicians, almost 31 
percent was from insurance sources 
in 1957, compared with 28 percent 
in 1956 and 6 percent in 1948. 

Private expenditures for hospitali- 
zation and physicians’ services to- 
gether account for more than half 
the Nation’s medical care bill. Most, 
though not all, of the health insur- 
ance purchased today applies only to 
this segment of medical care costs, 
and in 1957 insurance benefits ($3.5 
billion) equaled 44.5 percent of the 
total amount spent for these pur- 
poses. In actuality, some of these in- 
surance benefits pay for the services 
of dentists and nurses and for drugs 
and appliances, but since the amounts 
cannot be identified no adjustment 
can be made for them. 

Some of these other types of ex- 
penditures are combined with the 
total expenditures for hospitalization 
and physicians’ services and used as 
the benchmark labeled ‘“‘currently in- 
surable expenditures.” This total 
omits the costs of nursing homes, 
nursing care, and care from other 
nonphysician practitioners and nine- 
tenths of the Nation’s expenditures 
for drugs and appliances. It can be 
considered as “currently insurable 
under the prevailing forms of ex- 
isting health insurance.” Insurance 
benefits met about 35 percent of this 
benchmark in 1957 and 12 percent in 
1948. 

Some existing forms of health in- 
surance are already providing bene- 
fits of broader scope than the items 
included in the data labeled “current- 
ly insurable.” Certain comprehensive 
prepayment plans, major medical ex- 
pense policies, and comprehensive 
policies of insurance companies in- 


Social Security 








clude drugs, private-duty nursing, 
and, in some instances, dentistry. 
Among the benefits the benchmark for 
“potentially insurable” expenditures 
amounted to $11.1 billion in 1957. It 
included about 80 percent of all pri- 
vate expenditures for medical care, 
exclusive of the cost of the prepay- 
ment mechanism. Insurance benefits 
represented 31 percent of this bench- 
mark. 

The last two benchmarks are de- 
signed only to illustrate a technique 
of measuring the potential areas as 
yet unmet by voluntary health insur- 
ance. The reader may establish the 
level of expenditures that he con- 
siders potentially insurable, using the 
data in table 1 for his selections, and 
then relate them to the insurance 
benefits to establish hypothetical 
goals for voluntary health insurance 
in the years ahead. 


Measurements of Consumer 
Medical Care Expenditures 


As interest in the extent to which 
prepayment is financing hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care has increased, 
two types of inquiries about the com- 


ponents of the Nation’s aggregate 
medical care bill have occurred more 
often than any others. How do the 
data developed in this report differ 
from those published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its series on 
personal consumption expenditures, 
and how do they differ from the 
data projected on a national basis 
from sample surveys based on house- 
hold interviews? Because of the re- 
cent revision in the series published 
by the Department of Commerce and 
because of the growing number of 
sample surveys designed to measure 
medical care utilization, the present 
time seems appropriate for explain- 
ing the differences in some detail. 
Department of Commerce data.— 
Data from U.S. Income and Output, 
A Supplement to the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business (1958) have been used 
exactly as published for three of the 
six expenditure items appearing in 
table 1—that is, for medicines and 
appliances, dentists’ services, and 
other professional services. The Com- 
merce Department figures for physi- 
cians’ services form the basis for 
that line of table 1, with an addition 


made by the Social Security Admin- 
istration each year to cover the sal- 
aries paid to physicians by those pre- 
paid health plans employing physi- 
cians to staff their clinics. 

The data in the Commerce Depart- 
ment series labeled “medical care and 
hospitalization insurance” are not al- 
together appropriate for the purposes 
of the present analysis. They include 
both the net cost of income-loss in- 
surance and an addition for the sal- 
aries paid to physicians by those pre- 
paid health plans employing physi- 
cians to staff their clinics. Further- 
more, the current year’s figure is de- 
veloped by projection before all the 
data appearing in table 4 of the 
present article are available.? 

A fuller explanation of the differ- 
ences between the Commerce Depart- 


2 The Division of Program Research, So- 
cial Security Administration, provides the 
National Income Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with the preliminary 
estimate appearing in its series for the 
current year. The amount of net cost of 
income-loss insurance is derived from the 
article on this subject appearing in each 
January issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin. 


Table 6.—Private expenditures for medical care and percent accounted for by voluntary health insurance, 1948-57 


[Amounts in millions] 





Total medical care 
expenditures 


Hospital services only 


Physicians’ services Hospital and 


physicians’ services 


| 
Currently 


Potentially 
| insurable expenditures 


insurable expenditures 





























Year Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Amount i ad Amount ! “a d | Amount v — Amount — Amount ! ee Amount ¢ “so 
insurance insurance insurance ? insurance 2 insurance insurance 
With expense to obtain insurance excluded 
a $7,369 8.2 $1, 667 27.3 $2,360 6.4 $4, 15.0 $5,117 $5,701 10.6 
ee 7,689 10.0 1,779 30.3 2,371 9.6 . 18.5 5,271 5,893 13.0 
1950 8,320 11.9 2,100 32.4 2,462 12.7 21.7 5,744 6,422 15.4 
1951 8,997 15.0 2,289 39.2 2,556 17.8 27.9 6,095 6,859 | 19.7 
1952 9,641 16.6 2,534 42.4 2,702 19.6 30.6 6,598 7,400 21.7 
1953 10,403 18.5 2,822 45.1 2,890 22.4 33.6 7,220 8,059 23.8 
1954 11,156 19.5 3,056 47.2 3,162 23.3 35.0 7,901 8,753 24.9 
1955 12,094 21.0 3,383 49.6 3,242 26.4 38.3 8,449 9,404 27.0 
1956 : 13,488 22.4 3,765 53.7 3,548 28.0 41.2 9,306 10,396 29.0 
ee 14,392 24.1 4,019 57.3 3,783 30.8 7,802 44.5 9,904 11,071 31.4 
With expense to obtain insurance included 
1948 $7,625 7.9 $1,859 24.5 $2,424 6.2 $4,283 14.1 $5,373 11.3 $5,957 10.2 
1949 7,888 9.7 1,947 27.7 2,452 9.3 4,399 17.4 5,520 13.9 6,142 12.5 
1950___ 8,619 11.5 2,289 29.7 2,572 12.1 4,861 20.4 6,043 16.4 6,721 14.8 
a ee 9,304 14.5 2,477 36.2 2,675 17.0 5,152 26.3 6,402 21.1 7,166 18.9 
1952 10,030 16.0 2,766 38.8 2.859 18.5 5,625 28.5 6,987 23.0 7,789 20.6 
1953 10,901 17.6 3,105 41.0 3.105 20.9 6,210 30.9 7,718 24.9 8,557 22.4 
1954 11,733 18.6 3,381 42.6 3.414 21.6 6,795 32.1 8,478 25.7 9,330 23.4 
1955 12,708 20.0 3,722 45.1 3,517 24.4 7,239 35.0 9,063 28.0 10,018 25.3 
1956 14,097 21.4 4,111 19.2 3,811 26.1 7,922 38.1 9,915 30.4 11,005 27.4 
1957 15,062 23.1 4,395 92.4 4,077 28.7 8,472 41.0 10,574 32.9 11,741 29.6 


! Expenditures include outpatient services provided by hospitals. 
benefits are applicable to such services when service is given in an emergency. 

2 Slight overstatement because the data used for insurance benefits incl 
payments for services from nurses, dentists, and laboratories. 
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Insurance 


ide some 


3 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, dentists, and hospitals 
and one-tenth the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 

4Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, 
and nurses and one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 
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ment figures for hospital care (labeled 
“privately controlled hospitals and 
sanitariums” in that series) will serve 
to show why the Social Security Ad- 
ministration develops an estimate for 
hospital care expenditures completely 
apart from the Commerce Depart- 
ment figure and uses this figure in 
its tabulations each year. 

In the terms of reference of the 
national income accounts, the appro- 
priate figure for consumer expendi- 
tures for hospital care is one restric- 
ted to private hospitals, since expendi- 
tures for public hospitals appear 
elsewhere in these accounts than un- 
der “Personal Consumption Expendi- 
tures for Medical Care.” In addition, 
nonprofit hospitals are regarded as 
“consumers” in the national income 
accounts. The current operating ex- 
penses of nonprofit hospitals—rather 
than the income such hospitals re- 
ceived from patients—are therefore 
selected. Patient payments to pro- 
prietary hospitals are added to the 
operating expenses of the nonprofit 
hospitals to yield the total for the 
item “privately controlled hospitals 
and sanitariums”’ in the Commerce 
Department series. The figures shown 
in that series are derived from the 
“Guide Issue” of Hospitals (American 
Hospital Association), with appropri- 
ate adjustments to include nonregis- 
tered hospitals and to place the data 
on a calendar-year basis. An addition 
has also been made for private (non- 
profit and _ proprietary) nursing 
homes.3 

In the Social Security Administra- 
tion tabulations the hospital expendi- 
ture data represent payments by in- 
dividual consumers or by insurance 
carriers for hospital care in both pub- 
lic and private hospitals (that is, in- 
come from patients). The most im- 
portant source of these data also is 
the “Guide Issue” of Hospitals. In- 
come received from patients by gen- 
eral hospitals and by psychiatric, tu- 
berculosis, and other special hospitals, 
under all types of sponsorship, is cal- 
culated on the basis of studies of the 
relationship between hospital expense 
and hospital income. An addition is 
made for hospitalization under stu- 
dent health service programs. Income 


3 Such an addition was not made before 
1957 in the Commerce Department series 
but is now included for earlier years. 
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derived by both public and private 
hospitals from public revenues is de- 
termined from the yearly survey of 
public expenditures for hospital care 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
and is omitted. Among publicly con- 
trolled hospitals, and particularly 
psychiatric, tuberculosis, and long- 
term hospitals, the bulk of the rev- 
enue comes from tax sources. Public 
expenditures for the purchase of hos- 
pital care in private hospitals, 
through vendor payments, and under 
Medicare, are excluded.4 

Income received from patients by 
the so-called nonregistered hospitals 
(hospitals not meeting the registra- 
tion requirements of the American 
Hospital Association) is determined 
from reports of such associations and 
included among private expenditures 
for hospital care. The data are 
placed on a calendar-year basis by 
projection from the September date 
used in the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation series. Income received by 
skilled nursing homes from private 
patients is shown separately. 

In recent years, even though con- 
ceptually different, the actual data 
relating to hospital care from the 
Commerce Department series have 
varied little in size from the Social 
Security Administration data because 
the adjustments for public expendi- 
tures in private hospitals and for pri- 
vate expenditures in public hospitals 
have been of about the same order of 
magnitude. It is conceivable, however, 
that in future years one of these 
items might be larger than the other. 
In that event the concept underlying 
the Social Security Administration’s 
method of deriving the hospital ex- 
penditure figure would be preferable, 
and these data should be used if ex- 
penditures by consumers are being 
measured. 

Household interview data. — Data 
obtained from sample households 
serve many valuable purposes since 
they can be related to the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the per- 
sons included in the households. In 
the area of expenditures for medical 
care, and particularly in the area of 


4Public funds going for hospital and 
other forms of medical care are shown in 
the series that appears regularly in the 
October issue of the Social Security Bulle- 
tin. 


expenditures for hospital care, these 
data have one major drawback that 
detracts from their value as a source 
for national totals. Persons who are 
no longer living are not included in 
the sampling and consequently their 
expenditures are not reflected in the 
family expenditure data. Since many 
terminal illnesses may have involved 
hospitalization, the expenditure item 
for hospital care would be under- 
stated in household interview data 
relating to the 12 months before the 
interview date. 

Other disadvantages arise from the 
fact that families frequently pay 
medical bills in installments so that 
bills incurred in one year may not 
be paid in full until another year 
or may never be paid. Still another 
problem is encountered when a fam- 
ily has paid the medical bill itself but 
expects to be reimbursed by insurance 
—either its own or that covering the 
person held liable for the accident 
or injury causing the expenditure. 
For these reasons, data from house- 
hold interviews must be used with 
certain reservations as a source for 
determining national aggregates of 
medical care expenditures.® 

The time required for processing 
the data results in a long interval 
between the interview period and the 
release of the data; consequently the 
findings are less timely than those 
based on national aggregates. Finally, 
the costliness of collecting data 
through household interviews has 
limited their frequency and hence 
their availability for annual compari- 
sons. 


By THE END of the decade covered 
by this year’s report on private ex- 
penditures for medical care and 
health insurance protection, budget- 
ing for the costs of medical care 
through prepayment plans had be- 
come an accepted approach to family 
money management. Having learned 
from experience that payment in ad- 
vance for some of the costs of an 
illness can mean avoidance of reduc- 
tions in their living standards or 


5 For a further discussion of these and 
other areas of difference between the De- 
partment of Commerce data and data from 
sample surveys, see Odin W. Anderson, with 
Jacob J. Feldman, Family Medical Care 
Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: A 
Nationwide Survey, pages 109-111. 
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going into debt, consumers may be 
expected in the decade ahead to seek 
extensions of prepayment to include 
more and more of the items still re- 
quiring direct payments. That por- 
tion of the population not reached 
by the group insurance mechanisms 


that provide most of today’s insur- 
ance benefits can be expected to press 
for coverage. Their demands are apt 
to find supporters among the ranks 
of the insured who see the need for 
protection similar to their own for 
such individuals as their aging rela- 


tives. The $4 billion health insur- 
ance industry of 1957 obviously has 
had an impact on the American econ- 
omy that warrants continuous atten- 
tion from economists, consumers, 
providers of services, and the industry 
itself. 





Notes and Brief 


Selected Sources of Money 
Income For Aged Persons, 
June 1958* 


The employment of older persons 
was less affected by the recession than 
might have been expected. The im- 
pact was cushioned by the seniority 
provisions in the mass-production in- 
dustries, which were hardest hit. The 
number of men aged 65 and over with 
earnings nevertheless dropped from 
2.5 million in June 1957 to only 
slightly more than 2.3 million in June 
1958. The total number of women in 
this age group who had a paying job 
remained about the same—roughly 
three-fourths of a million. In rela- 
tion to the total aged population 
(which grew by about 320,000 during 
the 12-month period) the number of 
earners dropped from 21.9 percent 
to 20.2 percent. When the number of 
married women who are not employed 
but whose husbands are earners is 
added to the number of persons with 
paid employment in June 1958, it is 
estimated that almost 4 million, or 
26 percent of all persons aged 65 and 
over, had some money income from 
employment (table 1). 

More than 1.6 million aged persons 
were eligible for benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program at the end of June 
1958 but were not receiving them 
because of their own employment or 
the earnings of their husbands. Thus, 
fully two-fifths of the aged persons 
with income from employment could 
have drawn benefits if it were not 
for that employment. 


*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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Reports 


Because many aged persons in the 
labor force have small earnings based 
on part-time or intermittent work, a 
considerable proportion of those at 
work in June 1958 were probably at 
the same time drawing retirement or 
survivor benefits. The number can- 
not be estimated, however, pending 
completion of special tabulations of 
data from the national survey of 
a sample of beneficiaries conducted 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance in the fall of 1957. 

Summary information from that 
survey on beneficiaries’ income from 
various sources in 19571 cannot be 
used to estimate the number of per- 
sons receiving income concurrently— 
in any one month—from both em- 
ployment and social insurance pro- 
grams or the number receiving bene- 


1See “Income of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries: Highlights From 
Preliminary Data, 1957 Survey,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, August 1958. 


fits under more than one social insur- 
ance program. When the appropriate 
data become available, it will be pos- 
sible to estimate the net number of 
aged persons with earnings or retire- 
ment benefits and the number with- 
out income from employment or an 
income-maintenance program. The 
series of estimates on income sources 
of the aged that had appeared in the 
BULLETIN semiannually from June 
1950 through June 1957 will then be 
resumed. 

Meanwhile, data on selected sources 
of income are presented here. In 
June 1958, 8.8 million aged persons 
were receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. They made up 58 
percent of all aged persons—a 6-per- 
cent increase in rate since December 
1957. Sixty-four percent of the aged 
men and 53 percent of the women 
were beneficiaries, but in absolute 
numbers almost as many women as 
men were receiving benefits. As 
would be expected, substantially all 
the men were drawing benefits as re- 
tired workers but only 42 percent of 
the women beneficiaries aged 65 and 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 
income under one of the Social Security Administration programs and 
estimated number with income from employment, June 1958 ! 


[In thousands] 





Selected sources of money income Total Male Female 
Population aged 65 and over, total----- 15,190 6,930 8,260 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance-_.................---__--- 8,840 4,440 4,400 
Public assistance :? 
Public assistance and no old-age, survivors, and disability insurance ___- 1,900 600 1,300 
Public assistance and old-age, survivors, and disability insurance____----- 610 350 260 
Employment 
Earners ainthseeaaaied j ae ata 3,070 2,310 760 
Earners’ wives not themselves employed_-........-....-...-..------ MN \cixecniaanin 880 
‘Continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, ment. 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Source: Estimated in the Division of Program 
2 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 


and over receiving aid to the blind. Includes a 
relatively sm2ll number of persons receiving vendor 
payments for medical care but no direct cash pay- 


Research on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
from the Bureau of the Census. 
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over were receiving benefits on the 
basis of their own wage record.2 More 
than one-third of the women were 
drawing a wife’s benefit, and the 
others were receiving survivor bene- 
fits (most of them as widows and a 
few as the parent of a deceased work- 
er). 

The total number eligible for bene- 
fits (including those not receiving 
benefits) under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program had 
mounted to 10.5 million by mid-1958 
—80 percent of all aged men and 60 
percent of all women aged 65 and 
over. 

In this connection it is noteworthy 
that 1,460,000 women aged 62-64—68 
percent of all women of these ages— 
were eligible for benefits in June. 
Only slightly more than half of them 
were actually receiving benefits, how- 
ever, compared with almost nine- 
tenths in the corresponding group 
of older women. One reason for the 
difference is that the actuarial reduc- 
tion in the benefit amount for those 
drawing benefits before they reach 
age 65 tends to hold down applica- 
tions from eligible women workers 
and wives in the 62-64 age group. 
Another reason is the age differential 
itself; obviously, the younger the 
woman the more likely she is to be 
working or, if married and not in the 
labor force, to have a husband who 
is still an earner. 

Old-age assistance recipients num- 
bered 2,460,000 in June 1958 and 
made up 16.2 percent of the entire 
aged population; this number was 
about 44,000 smaller than that a year 
earlier. The programs of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind pro- 
vided the main support for about 1.9 
million persons aged 65 and over— 
about two-thirds of them women— 
and supplemented old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits for an esti- 
mated 610,000 persons whose needs, 
as measured by State public assist- 
ance standards, exceeded their in- 
come. . 

More than 7 of every 10 aged per- 


2A person receiving an old-age benefit 
may also be eligible to receive a secondary 
life or survivor benefit. If the latter is 
the larger, both types are payable, but the 
secondary benefit is reduced by the amount 
of the concurrent old-age benefit. The per- 
son is, however, counted only once—as 
an old-age (retired worker) beneficiary. 
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sons were receiving old-age or survi- 
vor benefits, public assistance, or 
both in mid-1958. The proportion 
would exceed 8 out of every 10 if the 
1.6 million eligible for but not receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 


Table 2.—Number of persons aged 65 
and over receiving either old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits or 
old-age assistance payments or 
both per 1,000 persons aged 65 and 
over, by State, June 1958 } 


[Preliminary estimates] 





Number 
per 1,000 
State persons Rank 
aged 65 
and over 
Total, 53 jurisdictions ae 

pL eae 812 3 
ei ae ae a5 643 42 
Cee Sea eae ee eee ee 659 36 
eee Ss 726 19 
California... - a Tee 731 17 
OS | Se 729 18 
Connecticut..............- 737 14 
REY tno ee eee 712 23 
District of Columbia__-.-- 492 53 
WOOUee d AA i ndbesdtatcun 734 15 
re eae Oe 745 10 
Baa eee 587 50 
_ | Re ere 676 33 
oS See ae eS 654 38 
Ee ee eee 707 25 
eee eee 631 45 
ee ee ee oe eee 655 37 
ae 702 26 
SS Se a ee 828 
See eae ee Ts 775 5 
OT De A 621 47 
Massachusetts_.....-.--.- 754 7 
PN. ddacadoc adn 733 16 
pb) er ae 663 35 
PIE. cccawasccnse 826 2 
i” Pee eee es 739 12 
ee 632 44 
ee 622 46 
Nevada_._-_- eS ee 716 22 
New Hampshire_._--.--- 745 ll 
ew Jeneeg....3......s-.- 722 20 
New Mexivo.-...--- éceedandl 604 48 
SS , er 694 28 
North Carolina-_--- 651 40 
North Dakota-..........-- 583 51 
SN SS ea, 689 31 
Oklahoma........... me 746 i] 
J. Ore ae — 754 8 
Pennsylvania___- , 679 32 
yy: See 738 13 
Rhode Island_-.-__...--- 788 $ 
South Carolina.-._......-- 653 39 
South Dakota_----- one 641 43 
(2a 671 34 
Ne a eh gr te 722 21 
eee eer ee 692 2V 
Lo ee 700 27 
i: 2). ae 542 52 
oe 598 49 
Vi. 767 6 
West Virginie...........- 711 24 
a ia i es 692 30 
Li. | eee 644 1 





1 Calculated by relating June 1958 data on the 
number of aged beneficiaries and of old-age assistance 
recipients and on the estimated number receiving 
both types of payments to the aged population as 
estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance for 
July 1, 1958. The numbers receiving both old-age 
and survivors insurance and old-age assistance pay- 
ments in June were estimated by applying February 
1958 percentages to the June count of aged bene- 
ficiaries and adjusting the resulting figures to the 
independently estimated total of 612,000. 


benefits were added to the 10.7 mil- 
lion receiving payments under one or 
both of the income-maintenance pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. 

The relative number of aged per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, old-age assistance 
payments, or both in June 1958 is 
estimated to have varied by State 
from 83 percent in Louisiana down 
to 54 percent in the Virgin Islands 
and 49 percent in the District of 
Columbia (table 2). (In the District 
of Columbia a special situation pre- 
vails because of the importance of 
civil-service annuities.) The range 
among the States is, of course, much 
narrower than when either old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits or 
assistance payments are considered 
alone. The old-age assistance recipi- 
ent rate tends to be high in the low- 
income agricultural States, where the 
beneficiary rate is still low because 
many aged persons had to leave the 
labor force before the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram covered their employment. Ex- 
cept for a few States with a standard 
of need very much more liberal than 
the average, the industrial States with 
relatively high beneficiary rates tend 
to have low recipient rates. 

In June 1958 the proportion of 
aged persons receiving insurance ben- 
efits exceeded two-thirds in seven 
States, one-half in 37 States, and two- 
fifths in all jurisdictions except 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The proportion of the aged receiving 
old-age assistance payments ranged 
from 58 percent in Louisiana to less 
than 10 percent in 13 jurisdictions. 
In February 1958, the proportion of 
old-age assistance recipients who were 
also getting old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits 5 exceeded one-third 
in 10 States, including Alaska, and 


3 For a ranking of States by the number 
of aged beneficiaries of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance per 1,000 aged population 
as of June 30, 1958, see the Bulletin, No- 
vember 1958, page 25, table 9. 

4 For the number of old-age assistance re- 
cipients per 1,000 aged population by 
State as of June 30, 1958, see the Bulletin, 
September 1958, page 28, table 11. 

5 For an analysis of the concurrent re- 
ceipt of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and old-age assistance payments, 
see Sue Ossman, “Concurrent Receipt of 
Public Assistance and Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, 
September 1958. 
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was smaller than one-sixth in 13 
States, which were mostly rural and 
included Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 











Workman’s Compensation 
Payments and Costs, 1957* 
An estimated $1,064 million for 
wage loss and medical care under 
workmen’s compensation programs 
was paid out in 1957 to workers in- 
jured on the job. Despite a slight 
drop in the number of disabling work 
injuries — compensable and noncom- 
pensable—reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the 1957 payments 
were $61 million higher than the 1956 
estimate of $1,003 million. The rate 
of increase (6.2 percent) was less 
than the 9.5-percent gain registered 
in the preceding year but larger than 
the annual increase of 4 percent re- 
corded in both 1954 and 1955. 

As in other recent years, the fac- 
tors most influential in pushing bene- 
fits to new heights were (1) rising 
wage levels, (2) higher medical care 
costs, and (3) liberalization of State 
workmen’s compensation laws. Aver- 
age wages, to which cash benefits are 
related, rose by 4 percent from 1956 
to 1957, and medical care prices, ac- 
cording to the consumer price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, also 
went up 4 percent. 

During 1956 and 1957, about 35 
States enacted legislation that in- 
creased cash benefits for death and 
one or more types of disability. For 
temporary total disability—the most 
common type of disability sustained— 
the increase in the maximum weekly 
benefit payable ranged from 6 per- 
cent to 40 percent, with a median of 
about 15 percent. Fourteen of the 
States also improved their medical 
coverage by extending the total time 
or money limit on payments or by 
providing additional services. Slightly 
more than half the amended laws 
were in effect for all or most of the 
calendar year 1957. 

The estimated number of workers 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
in an average week in 1957 was 42- 
42% million, almost one-half million 
more than in the preceding year. This 


*Prepared in the Division of Program 


Research by Alfred M. Skolnik with the 
assistance of Allan Katz. 
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Estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State and type of insur- 
ance, 1957 and 1956 ! 


{In thousands} 











1957 1956 
slr Per- 
centage 
Insur- Insur- | change 
ance ance | | in 
State losses | State | Self- losses | State | Self- | total 
a paid by| fund | insur- paid by; fund | imsur- | pay- 
Total | private; dis- ance Total private! dis- ance | ments, 
insur- | burse-  pay- insur- | burse- | pay- 1957 
ance | ments? mentsé ance | ments? ments ¢ | from 
car- car- | | 1956 
riers 2 riers 2 | | 
Total .. $1,064,422 $660, 282 $272,055 $132,135 $1,002,578 $618, 108 $259,074 $125,396) +6.2 
Alabama 5,550 4,440). .... 1,110 4,862 5 BE 970; +14.2 
Arizona . — 8, 600 253 8,099 248 7,972 199 7,573 200 +7.9 
Arkansas ; 6,370 5,220 - ner 1,150 5,603 4000.22 -23'44 1,010} +13.7 
California 107,730; 71,212, 24,888) 11,630 98,031, 64,322! 23,131 10,578} +9.9 
Colorado 8,039 2,563 4,746 730 7,190 2,534 4,001 655) +11.8 
Connecticut. _- ad 18,165} 16,350’... ...- 1,815 16,812} 15,132)......-.- | 1,680 +8.0 
Delaware 1,604 5 ere 320 1,445 i 290; +11.0 
District of Columbia 3,476} 3,186|___-_... 290 2,925! 2,660/__..___. 265, +18.8 
Florida bes éeu 24,012} 22,017/.....-.-. 1,995 20,810; 19,080)- 1,730; +15.4 
Georgi < : 9,714, 8,304 1,410 9,333; 7,978]___- 1,355) +4.1 
Se 7 > 4,199 2,818 791 590 3,669 2,417) 737 515, +14.4 
Illinois. : : ; 56,544' 46,340 SS. 10 , 204 53,326; 43,728'......-- 9,598 +6.0 
Indiana. . aeEETYS 16,608 -14,39)7)_...-... 2,475 16,538) 14,088)_...--.-- 2,450 +.9 
Iowa. oa : 7,994 5 — aes 1,600 7,759 Co on naeans 1,550 +3.0 
Kansas 5 S43! 9,810 \f iso 1,960 9,442 (f Sete 1,890 +3.9 
Kentucky... alae 11,329 7,650).....- 3,670 10,491 ff) Se 3,480 +8.0 
Louisiana _- : 26,114! 22,129 3,985 22,254) 18,859'___-- 3,395} +17.3 
Maine a 3 2,639 it a 345 2,427 2,112)... 315 +8.7 
Maryland : 14,820 11,100 1,690 2,030 13,995; 10,411) 1,679 1,905 +5.9 
Massachusetts- - i 37,892, 35,087 2,805 36,517} 33,812).....--- 2,705 +3.8 
Michigan : 38,287 25,478 2,490! 10,319 34,819' 22,612 2,217 9,990' +10.0 
Minnesota - -- 22 17,501; 14,561)........ 2,940 16,508; 13,733'__..... 2,775 +6.0 
Mississippi__-. 5,683, 5,149 534 5,520! 5,027 493) +3.0 
Missouri --- 19,502) 16,727}...-- 2,775 17,945; 15,390)._._--- 2,555 +8.7 
Montana e : 5,215 1,390 2,988 837 4,878 1,452 2,715 711 +6.9 
Nebraska 3,675 3,570 see 105 3,777 &,Grai-....2 106 —2.7 
Nevada 4,326 2 4,119 205 4,125 (*) 3,930 195 +4.9 
New Hampshire 2,795 2,740 cai 55 2,635 2,585 Heise! 50 +6.1 
New Jersey 49,287; 42,050)........ 6,328 45,463) 39,526)__.....- 5,937 +8.4 
New Mexico 5,511 §. 136)... 375 5,513 ik” ewe 370 0 
New York 151,948 93,099 39,522 19,327 149,038! 92,171) 37,910, 18,957 +2.0 
North Carolina 11,608 9,593 5 2,015 11,041 9,126 ; 1,915 +5.1 
North Dakot 2,072 3 2,069 a 1,914 1 1. Sx: - 2. +8.3 
Ohio 75,502 156, 65,518 9,828 76,562 114, 66,478 9,970 —1.4 
Oklahoma 14,914 11,838 1,916 1,160 15,404 12,226 1,980 1,198 —3.2 
Oregon sie 19,323 1,590; 17,733)... 18,605 1,600; 17,005).....__- +3.9 
Pennsylvania 46,156 28,431 3,800; 13,925 42,928 26,438 3,540) 12,950 +7.5 
thode Island 6,470 6,100 370 5,964 5,634 330 +8.5 
South Carolina 5,743 4,633 1,110 5,571 4,491 1,080 +3.1 
South Dakota 1,106 931 175 1,129 949 180 —2.0 
Tennessee 12,512 9,998 2,514 11,186 8,886 ‘ 2,300 +11.9 
Texas 58,423 58,423 wide 54,150) 66,1015... lec +7.9 
Utah ~~ 3.250 1,157 1,553 540 3,021 1,063 1,453 505 +7.6 
Vermont 1,655 1,50 150 1,465 1,330 135, +13.0 
Virginia 10,101 8,246 1,855 9,222 (fee 1,695 +9.5 
Washington 20.734 174 19.900 360 19,416 396. 18,660 360 +6.8 
West Virginia , 13,715 43; 12,777 895 13,068 57; 12,124 887 +5.0 
Wisconsin 18,637 15,561 3,076 18,278 15,062)... 3,216 +2.0 
W yoming 1, 386 22 1,364 1,415 18 1,397)... —2.0 
Federal employees ‘ 6,092 56,092 50,631 50,631 +10.8 


1Data for 1957 preliminary. Calendar-year 
figures, except that data for Montana and West 
Virginia, for Federal employees, and for State fund 
disbursements in Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Utah represent fiscal years ended in 
1956 and 1957. Includes benefit payments under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act and the Defense Bases Compensation 
Act for the States in which such payments are made. 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers under standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policies. Data primarily from the Spec- 
tator: Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, 
Surety and Miscellaneous Lines, 85th and 86th annual 
issues. 


expansion in coverage plus higher 
wage rates resulted in an increase of 
4.8 percent in covered payroll—from 


3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports (published and 
unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated for 
some States. 

4‘ Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 

5 Less than $500. 

®Includes compensation payments made to 
individuals under the War Claims Act, to depend- 
ents of reservists who died while on active duty with 
the Armed Forces, and to war-risk and enemy- 
action cases. 


an estimated $176.9 billion in 1956 to 
$185.4 billion in 1957. Aggregate ben- 
efit payments were equivalent to 0.57 
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percent of covered payroll in both 
years. 

All but six States—Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming —reported in- 


creased benefit payments for 1957. 
Eleven States and the system for Fed- 
eral employees, with about 18 per- 
cent of the covered workers, had in- 
creases of 10 percent or more; in- 
creases were 15 percent or more in 
three jurisdictions—the District of 
Columbia, Florida, and Louisiana. In 
21 States, with approximately one- 
half of all covered employment, the 
increases ranged from 5.0 percent to 
9.9 percent. The remaining 11 States, 
with one-fourth of the coverage, had 
increases of less than 5 percent. Re- 
gionally, the Southeastern States 
showed the greatest relative advance, 
with the Rocky Mountain States sec- 
ond. The smallest percentage gains 
were scored in the industrial and 
Plains States of the Middle West. 

As in 1956, private carriers were 
responsible for 62 percent of total 
benefit payments, State funds (in- 
cluding the system for Federal em- 
ployees) for 26 percent, and self-in- 
surers for 12 percent. Differences 
among the three types of insurance 
in the rate of increase—6.8 percent 
for private carriers, 5.0 percent for 
State funds, and 5.4 percent for self- 
insurers—were not sufficiently great 
to change the proportions of the total 
paid by each type of insurer in the 
2 years. 

In keeping with the increased ben- 
efit payments, the cost of workmen’s 
compensation rose both in dollar 
amounts and as a percentage of cov- 
ered payroll in 1957. The 1957 esti- 
mate of more than $1,760 million 
spent by employers to insure or self- 
insure their risks under workmen’s 
compensation programs was about 
$100 million higher than the amount 
estimated for 1956 and represented 
about 95 cents per $100 of covered 
payroll, compared with 94 cents in 
1956. The 1957 total consists of (a) 
$1,223 million in premiums paid to pri- 
vate insurance carriers; (b) $399 mil- 
lion in premiums paid to State funds 
(for the Federal employees’ program, 
which is financed through congres- 
sional appropriations, these ‘“premi- 
ums” are the sum of the benefit pay- 
ments and the cost of the administra- 
tive agency); and (c) about $140 
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million as the cost of self-insurance 
(benefits paid by self-insurers, with 
the total increased 5-10 percent to 
allow for administrative costs). 

The $1,064 million paid in medical 
and cash benefits amounted to 60 
cents for every dollar of the $1.8 bil- 
lion spent in premiums by employers 
during 1957 to insure their workers. 
This proportion is approximately the 
same as that recorded for 1955 and 
1956. The loss ratio (losses paid 
as a percentage of direct premiums 
written) of private carriers was 54 
percent—the same percentage as in 
1956. State funds (exclusive of the 
Federal employees’ system) showed 
a drop of 1 percentage point in their 
loss ratio—from 64 percent in 1956 
to 63 percent in 1957. 

Medical and hospitalization bene- 
fits amounted to an estimated $365 
million in 1957, about a third of total 
benefits. Of the $699 million in non- 
medical payments, more than seven- 
eighths took the form of cash com- 
pensation for nonfatal injuries and 
the remainder was paid in death 
cases. The estimated distributions by 
type of payment are shown below; 
data for 1957 are preliminary. 


{In millions] 


Type of payment 1957 1956 


(| ee ee $1,064 $1,003 
Medical and hospitalization ____- 365 350 
Compensation, total_...._------ 699 653 

Disability 619 578 


Survivor r ; seein 80 75 





Employers, Workers, and 
Earnings Under OASDI* 


In the calendar year 1957, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, 74 mil- 
lion persons had earnings under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance that amounted to $183 billion. 
These totals represented increases of 
8.8 percent and 17.6 percent, respec- 
tively, from those in 1956. Average 
annual taxable earnings in 1957 are 
estimated at $2,470—slightly less than 
the average a year earlier. These 
changes in covered employment, tax- 


*Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 


able earnings, and average taxable 
earnings resulted from the extension 
of coverage. On the one hand, the 
inclusion of members of the Armed 
Forces under the program contribu- 
ted significantly to the increase in 
the number of persons and the total 
amount of earnings. The level of 
taxable earnings for this newly cov- 
ered group was, on the other hand, 
the direct cause of the decline from 
1956 in estimated average taxable 
earnings for all covered employment, 
since the average increased for per- 
sons in civilian employment. 

The effect of the extension of cov- 
erage is also apparent in the esti- 
mates of total earnings and average 
earnings (taxable and nontaxable 
combined) in covered employment in 
the calendar year 1957. Total annual 
earnings are estimated at $233 bil- 
lion, an increase of 8.9 percent from 
1956. Average annual earnings, esti- 
mated at $3,150, were about the same 
as in the preceding year. 

Because of the extension of cover- 
age, each quarter of 1957 showed in- 
creases from the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1956 in the number of workers 
with taxable wages, the total number 
of workers with wages in covered em- 
ployment, and the amount of their 


total and taxable wages. The in- 
creases for the fourth quarter of 
1957 were, however, smaller than 


those for the earlier quarters as a 
result of the slowing up of economic 
activity in the last part of 1957. 
(Quarterly data exclude those whose 
earnings are reported on an annual 
basis — agricultural workers, whose 
taxable earnings were first reported 
annually in 1955, and the self-em- 
ployed.) 

There was a seasonal decline in av- 
erage taxable wages and average 
wages in covered employment during 
the third quarter of 1957 as young, 
lower-paid workers took jobs during 
the summer vacation or entered the 
labor market upon completion of 
their schooling. Another seasonal de- 
cline occurred in the fourth quarter 
of 1957; the number of workers with 
taxable wages (48 million), their tax- 
able wages ($30 billion), and their 
average taxable wages ($620) were 
less than in the third quarter because 
of the limitation on wages taxable 
under old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance. 
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Estimated number of employers and workers and amount of earnings in 
employment covered under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
for specified periods, 1940-57 2 


[Data corrected to Aug. 29, 1958. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data 
exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. Beginning 1955, estimates are preliminary.} 


It is estimated that 5.2 million em- 
ployers paid taxable wages in the 
calendar year 1957—2.0 percent more 
than in the preceding year. In each 
quarter of 1957 the number exceeded 


























Weta All work-| Total earnings that in the corresponding quarter of 
with Taxable earnings 4 ers in in covered 1956 
Employers taxable covered employment — 
reporting | .ornings 3 \i— ee gl eee eens — 
Year and quarter wages "dues ment 
(in thou- eledt Total Average during Total hveedis 
sands) J : prom period a siping 
(in thou- (in per (ik ahine (in per ei e ‘~ 
sands) millions worker sands) millions) worker Civil Service Retirement 
at , * 
— - —---— — —— Act Amendments, 1958 
1940. ... eee eer eee 2,500 35,393 $32,974 $932 35,393 $35 , 668 $1,008 : en 
WOME a aeecenocsdsestnes 2,646 10,976 41,848 1,021 40,976 45,463 1,110 Several laws affecting the civil 
1942. .......--.-..-.------ 2,655 46 , 363 52,939 1,142 46 , 363 58,219 1,256 service retirement system were en- 
ae 2,394 47 ,656 62,423 1,310 47 ,656 69,653 1,462 : : 
PE iticiatiee tains sane 2,469 16,296 | 64,426 1,392 | 46,206 | 73,349 1,584 acted during the second session of 
1945. ...- 5 2,614 46,392 62,945 1,357 46 , 392 71,560 1,543 ; . £ 
Seaman 3'017 | 48°845 | 69088 1414 13'345 | 79°60 i'¢93 +«+vhe Eighty fifth Congress. Those of 
| Se eee 3,246 48 , 908 78,372 1,602 48 , 908 92,449 1,890 general interest include (1) Public 
oe 3,298 49,018 84,122 1,716 49,018 102,255 2,086 aa : 
Pi dicdnsbicddivcuntas 3,316 | 46,796 | 81,808 1,748 46,796 | 99,989 2,137 Law 85-465, providing increased an- 
A 3,345 48 , 283 87,498 1,812 48 , 283 109,804 2,274 iti . , j 
pata 1°40 58°120 | 120'968 2'081 58°120 | 148°000 79's)  Nuities for employees who retired 
a 4,450 | 59,576 | 128,724 2,161 59,576 | 161,000 ’2,700 before October 1, 1956, and for their 
1953 _ - 4,350 60 ,839 136,003 2,235 60 ,839 173,000 7 2,840 So ' . sas 
1954 4,350 59,610 | 133,588 2,241 59,610 | 172,000 72\899 Survivors and granting annuities to 
1955 - 5,000 66,000 158 ,000 7 2,390 66,000 196 ,000 7 2,970 : 7 " : ™ 
1956 5 100 68'000 | 170000! 72°50 68000 | 214°000 73'159 Certain widows and widowers of em 
Serre ere 5,200 74,000 183,000 7 2,470 74,000 233,000 73,150 ployees and annuitants who died be- 
1948 ° ; 
January-March. 2,588 39, 560 23 080 583 39, 560 23 ,923 605 fore February 29, 1948; (2) Public 
ae se va pits ats aes 2,690 40,245 22,708 564 40,524 24, 668 609 Law 85-661, allowing voluntary con- 
July-September 2,699 40,585 21,150 21 41,675 25,700 617 ‘i 
October-December 2' 661 36,790 17,184 467 41/540 | 27,964 673. +~«tributions to be withdrawn from the 
1949 civil-service retirement fund; (3) Pub- 
January-March_-_-_____- 2,639 38,162 23 ,376 613 38,162 24,254 636 " : : 
April-June. .............- 2,693 38.591 22.571 585 38/864 24.570 632 lic Law 85—772, which allows deposits 
July-September. 2,697 38 ,333 20, 160 526 39,601 24,971 631 i 
October-December 2,692 | 34,529) 15,701 455| 39.477| 26,194 66 iter the death of an employee in 
1950 order to establish additional survivor 
January-March_-_.-_._.- 2,671 37,393 23,490 628 37,393 24,316 650 : 
April-June 2 766 30264 4052 613 30.557 26210 gag«=CCWeNefit credit and also changes the 
yaar Sopa. se i 2,768 40,486 22,382 553 41,923 er . minimum service requirements for 
October-December - 2,741 35,609 17,574 4194 41,792 31,11 744 a ° 
biel cay payment of annuities to survivors of 
lemmas a 3,! 43,908 30 ,336 691 o- pee a Members of Congress; and (4) Pub- 
April-June - -- 3, 45,483 30,693 675 45,718 33, 7 7X x 
July-September _- 3, 45,693 27,815 609 46,778 33,000 "710 «lic Law 85-844 (the Independent Of- 
pinnae” wale 3, 41,846 | 22,702 543 46,107 35,000 7 760 fices Appropriation Act of 1959), 
Jun . ° 2s aoe 
January-March-_______-- 3,595 45,145 33,159 734 45,145 34,000 7750 Which includes a provision requiring 
ANCI-FUNO. ..c000<6c<.- 3,690 46,659 32,627 699 46 ,903 35,000 7 750 : $ satt 
July-September __- 3,663 | 46,772 | 29,166 624 48,082 | 36,000 1759 Special congressional appropriations 
October-December..___-- 3,640 42,630 24,067 565 47 ,697 39,000 7820 in order to make effective any future 
1953 : : : : sai]. i . 
January-March... 3.590 46,951 36,382 775 46.951 37,000 7799 legislation increasing civil-service an 
P23 | 3,662 48 , 220 35,963 746 48 ,497 39,000 7 800 nuities. 
July-September -_-____- 3,654 47 ,637 30,864 648 49,187 39,000 7 790 me 
October-December ______- 3,652 41,353 22,824 552 48 046 41,000 7 850 The 1956 amendments to the Civil 
: et: , aaah i ‘ PT ss tin Service Retirement Act had greatly 
January-March. -.......-- 3,620 5,98 35,81; 77 5,98 37, 7§ . a 
April-June. is....:.. , 3,726 46,790 35,084 750 47,115 38 ,000 7g10 liberalized benefits for employees re- 
July-September_.______- 3,715 46 , 250 30,058 650 47,972 38 ,000 7 790 — t 
October-December. - 3,768 40 ,292 22,598 561 46 ,984 41,000 7 870 tiring on or after October 1, 1956. 
1955 Public Law 85-465 (signed June 25, 
January-March.._..._-- 3,830 46,700 38 ,053 815 46 ,700 39,000 7 840 : 
April-Jume__..__.._- : 3,951 48 ,400 38,776 801 48 ,600 41,000 7840 1958, and effective August 1, 1958) 
Oeteae Demanie. 3085 44°80 | 28054 628 | 50000 | 46,000 19g Sddusts benefits fer emegnapess-wae 
ctober—-Decem ber _- 3,985 8 28 , 05 626 50, , 92 " 
aati ; retired before October 1, 1956,1 and 
January-March. --.-- 3,976 48,500 12,606 878 48,500 44 000 7910 for their survivors (present and fu- 
April-June - _- 4,060 50,400 42,072 835 50,600 45,000 890 ae : " 
July-September ___- 4.060 50,500 36, 600 720 52,000 46,000 7380 «© ture) by providing a 10-percent in- 
October — 4,090 45,000 28 , 600 640 51,500 49 ,000 950 crease in all annuities, with the 
January-March +060 53,000 47,100 7 990 53,000 49,000 799 amount of the increase limited to 
Fe de oe a 4,160 54,000 45,700 7 850 54,500 50,000 ? 920 j 
July-September _-__....__- “4,180 54,000 40,000 7 740 56,000 51,000 7910 $500 a year for employee annuitants 
October—-December- 4, 200 48 ,000 30,000 7 620 54,000 52,000 960 ‘nab oat 


1 Annual data represent number of different 
employers filing returns for year; quarterly data, 
number of returns for quarter. A return may relate 
to more than 1 establishment if employer operates 
Several separate establishments but reports for 
concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance programs. 

Represents reported taxable 


workers with 
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earnings. Annual limit on taxable earnings was 
$3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54, it was $3,600; begin- 
ning 1955 it is $4,200. 

4 Excludes earnings in excess of annual taxable 
limit. 

Includes workers with earnings in excess of 

annual taxable limit. 

‘Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable 
limit 

7 Rounded to nearest $10. 





*Prepared by John P. Jones, Division 
of the Actuary, Office of the Commissioner. 

1 An employee who separated from serv- 
ice before October 1, 1956, electing a de- 
ferred annuity, is entitled to the increase 
only if he reached age 62 (thus becoming 
entitled to the annuity) before August 1, 
1958. 
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and to $250 a year for survivors. For 
many persons, the increases provided 
by this act are in addition to certain 
previous annuity increases; the most 
recent was Public Law 369 of 1955, 
under which the amount of the in- 
crease depended on the date of re- 
tirement or on the starting date of 
the survivor annuity. 

An example will illustrate the rela- 
tive positions, under the 1958 amend- 
ments, of annuitants who retired im- 
mediately before and immediately 
after the effective date of the 1956 
amendments. An employee who re- 
tired between July 1 and September 
30 of 1956, with 30 years of service 
and a “high-5’”2 average salary of 
$5,000, was receiving as of July 31, 
1958, an annuity of $198 a month 
(under the provisions of Public Law 
369, applied to his basic annuity of 
$188 a month). Beginning in August 
1958, this amount was raised by 10 
percent to $218 a month. In com- 
parison, an employee who had the 
same salary and service and who re- 
tires on or after October 1, 1956, re- 
ceives $234 a month. 

Another section of Public Law 85- 
465 grants annuities to unremarried 
widows and widowers of former em- 
ployees and annuitants who died be- 
fore February 29, 1948, provided (1) 
the survivor was married to the em- 
ployee or annuitant for the 5 years 
immediately before his death; (2) the 
survivor is not eligible for any other 
civil-service annuity based on the 
service of the former employee; and 
(3) the employee had at least 10 
years of creditable service. The 
amount of the annuity is half that 
to which the deceased annuitant was 
entitled or to which the deceased em- 
ployee would have been entitled by 
his service and salary, but the maxi- 
mum is $750 a year. This provision 
is related to earlier legislation—the 
act of February 28, 1948, which es- 
tablished annuities for widows of ac- 
tive employees dying after February 
28, 1948, and which, with the act 
of July 6, 1950, established annuities 
for widows and widowers of married 
annuitants who were on the retired 
rolls on February 29, 1948, or who 
retired during the following month. 


2The “high-5” average salary is the 
highest salary obtainable by averaging the 
rates of basic salary in effect during any 
5 consecutive years of service. 
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The annuities and increases pro- 
vided under Public Law 85-465 are 
temporary. They are effective after 
June 30, 1960, only if Congress makes 
special appropriations to cover the 
cost. 

No terminal date is given, however, 
for a minor provision of Public Law 
85-465, which applies to certain em- 
ployees separated from service before 
July 31, 1956, under the automatic 
separation provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. Such an in- 
dividual may have his benefit re- 
computed under the liberalized for- 
mula in the 1956 amendments if his 
separation would not have taken 
place until after July 30, 1956, had 
he been allowed to continue working 
for the period of time represented by 
all accumulated and current annual 
leave to his credit at the time of his 
actual separation. He must apply for 
the recomputation before January l, 
1959. 

With the enactment of Public Law 
85-465, automatic benefits for wid- 
ows and widowers—as distinguished 
from elective benefits requiring reduc- 
tion of employee annuities—are now 
available for (1) survivors of employ- 
ees or annuitants who died before 
February 29, 1948, with the annuity 
subject to the $750 limitation (no 
subsequently enacted increases apply) 
and terminating on remarriage or 
death; (2) survivors of married an- 
nuitants who were on the rolls on 
February 29, 1948, or who retired the 
following month, with the annuity 
subject to a limitation of $600 (al- 
though subsequent increases may 
raise the amount to as much as $936) 
and terminating only on death; (3) 
widows over age 50, or under age 50 
if there is a child under age 18, of 
employees wlio died during the period 
February 29, 1948-September 30, 1956, 
with no special limitation on the 
amount of the annuity,? which con- 
tinues until remarriage or death; and 
(4) certain widows of annuitants who 
retired during the period February 29, 
1948-September 30, 1956 (the widow 
must be under age 50 and have a 





3 The widow’s annuity is, in effect, lim- 
ited to 40 percent of the employee’s “high- 
5” average salary, since it cannot exceed 
half the maximum amount—80 percent of 
that average—to which he would have 
been entitled. Subsequent increases apply 
without respect to this limit. 





child under age 18 in her care), with 
no limitation on the amount and with 
the annuity terminating at age 50, 
remarriage, or death. Widows of an- 
nuitants retiring October 1, 1956, or 
later receive no automatic benefits. 
For survivors of active employees dy- 
ing after September 30, 1956, the 
1956 amendments provided automatic 
benefits for dependent widowers, as 
well as widows, and made all annu- 
ities payable immediately and until 
death or remarriage. 

Before the enactment of Public 
Law 85-661 (signed August 14, 1958) 
an employee could use his special 
voluntary contribution account only 
to purchase an additional annuity, 
unless he separated from service be- 
fore he became eligible for an im- 
mediate annuity. He may now with- 
draw such contributions at any time, 
provided no annuity payments have 
been made from the account. The 
employee may not again make volun- 
tary contributions, however, unless he 
is separated for a period of more than 
3 days and then reemployed. 

Public Law 85-772 (approved Au- 
gust 27, 1958) permits the survivor of 
an employee who died on or after 
March 1, 1958, to make deposits in 
the retirement fund in order to ob- 
tain credit for periods of service for 
which contributions were not made 
or for which refunds of contributions 
were made and were not redeposited 
by the employee. Deposits are not 
allowed, however, after commence- 
ment of a survivor annuity. Previ- 
ously such deposits could be made 
only by the employee. 

A further provision of Public Law 
85-772 revises the minimum service 
requirement for payment of annuities 
to survivors of Members of Congress 
from 5 years of service as a Member 
of Congress to 5 years of civilian serv- 
ice of any kind (including service as 
a Member of Congress). Thus the 
service requirement for survivor ben- 
efits for a Member of Congress is 
now the same as for the career em- 
ployee. 

Financing of any legislation en- 
acted after August 28, 1958, increas- 
ing civil-service annuity benefits or 
providing new annuity benefits, will 
be affected by a provision of Public 
Law 85-844 (the Independent Offices 
Appropriations Act of 1959, signed 
August 28, 1958). Before increased 
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payments can be made from the 
fund, an appropriation must be made 
to prevent an immediate rise in the 
unfunded liability. This provision 
means that, for any annuity increase, 
the total estimated future costs of 
any portion of the increase attribut- 
able to past service of the then exist- 
ing employees and annuitants must 
be appropriated to the fund. For 
an increase for annuitants already 
on the rolls, all costs would be at- 
tributable to past service. If prospec- 
tive annuities of existing employees 
are increased, a considerable portion 
of total future costs may be attribut- 
able to past service, on the basis of 
actuarial estimates. 

In addition to the acts discussed 
thus far, legislation was enacted to 
cover certain employees under the 
civil-service retirement system. These 
employees are (1) certain citizens of 
Panama employed by the United 
States (Public Law 85-550 of July 
25, 1958); (2) office staff members 
allotted to former Presidents (Public 
Law 85-745, signed August 25, 1958); 
(3) Federal employees who transfer 
to public international organizations 
in which the United States Govern- 
ment participates (Public Law 85-795, 
signed August 28, 1958); and (4) cer- 
tain temporary rural carriers in the 
field service of the Post Office De- 
partment (Public Law 85-827, signed 
August 28, 1958). 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 6, 1958] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 








Unemployment insurance 



















































ee ee ” Tem- 
gyre Se eer oe _ i Survivor benefits porary 
: . - disability Rail- 
: ; ae a ——_——-+ - hbenstita> | road 
ear an nn . under Vet- Unem- 
month Fotal Rail- Civil Monthly Lump-sum * Railroad State erans’ ploy- 
Social read Service | NOR (oe ——-- ae Unem- laws 1 legis- | ment 
Security | R eo «Ah ins Ad- Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- lation " | Insur- 
security Letire Com — Bet : . 
‘oe ment nite minis Social road Service | ans Ad- Social ment ance 
Act sion 2 ‘tration Security , Retire- Com- minis- Secu- | Other’ Insur- Act ® 
7 Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
Act ® sion 2 tion Act ® 
1957 Number of beneficiaries 
Boi - - er — ee ee 
September 8,099.8 458.3 283.1 2,808.0 2,691.6 223.4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 12.7 33.0 975.0 338.7 42.6 
October : ‘ 8,204.8 460.9 286. 2 2,812.3 2,719.5 224.5 95.0 (2 61.8 12.8 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 53.4 
November. ___- .-.| 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 2,817.6 2,741.0 224.8 95.6 (12 57.4 12.1 34.9 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 
December 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 2,819.3 2,774.2 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.( 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 45.5 102.2 
1958 
a 8,412.5 463.1 295.3 2,822.7 2,792.3 297.0 97.2 (12) 0.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
February --!__-. siecle 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 (22) 7.4 13.0 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
SS eer 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 99.4 | 1,190.4 64.7 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 143.7 
aa Ere 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2. 868.4 230.0 101.2 (22) 74.1 13.2 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 157.2 
ON a Eee 8,867.0 473.1 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 102.6 (12) 64.0 13.5 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
LO -- 8,985.5 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.9 231.7 106.4 | 1,187.9 64.3 13.1 22.5 | 2,590.3 89.0 | 117.4 
pete 9,071.2 477.1 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.7 232.3 107.2 (22) 51.6 12.8 26.1 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
( Se See 9,168.7 478.8 314.0 2,867.6 2,963.3 233.7 107.7 (12) 59.9 12.4 31.8 2,043.5 65.0 128.7 
September_|...........; 9,245.0 481.2 316.1 | 2,875.1 | 2,983.3 234.4 124.0 ( 68.7 12.9 33.9 | 1,767.2 47.5 | 120.9 
Amount of benefits ¥ 
1940 $1,183,462 $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 ke $105, 696 he SE $15,961 
1941 ..| 1,079,648 51,169 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 - See ee 13,943 5 ot 7 eae 14,537 
1942_ 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325, 265 39,523 1,603 fi 111,193 |: 2 ee eee eee 6, 268 
1943_ 911,696 92,943 , 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 1,704 at ie 116,133 17,255 |- Ri cf. A 917 
1944_ ; 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 73,451 1,765 |.........| 144,302 see aaa 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945 .| 2,047,025 148,107 137,140 83,874 697 ,830 99,651 1,772 - 254, 238 BBE boccnnnsscuce| Seeceee 126,630 2,359 
1946 5,135,413 222,320 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127,933 1,817 333 , 640 30,610 x _..-- 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947_ ) 5 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 (1,676,029 149,179 19, 283 scccann| Son Oke 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
1948 __ 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 32 ,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 413,912 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949__ 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 15 ,692,215 196 , 586 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 771 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 103,596 
1950_- _| 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 , 732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 59,804 
1951_ 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 ,647 ,938 506 , 803 49,527 14,014 519,398 33 ,356 26 , 297 £40,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952 ) 5 , 539,327 | 361,200 | 225, » 422,220 591 , 504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953 2,175,311 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 743,536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 43 ,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 46,684 
1954 ‘ 2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921,380 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107,666 (157,088 
1955. ei 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956 --/11,193,067 4,361,231 490,445 | 400,647 (2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 70,443 
1957 .|13,559,732 '5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 2,173,029 1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 754,975 | 138,785 47,912 1,766,445 53,087 93,535 
1957 
September_| 1,072,703 461,164 44,111 41,184 179,615 11,762 5,009 64,043 11,406 3,972 4,783 113,325 3,793 5,689 
October___| 1,118,811 467,838 44,402 | 41,804 193,000 11,839 5,117 | 65,990 12,459 4,311 5,476 131,832 3,014 | 7,332 
November_| 1,130,181 472,987 44,540 42,058 193 ,005 11,879 5,127 65,987 11,672 3,701 4,909 136,627 3,104 8,852 
December_| 1,217,775 477 ,924 44,614 | 42,565 193 ,647 11,943 5,178 | 66,206 12,449 3,986 5,550 207,110 4,574 14,498 
1958 | 
January.._| 1,336,264 482 ,528 44,690 | 43,305 194,140 128 ,627 12,029 5,345 65,673 10,172 4,308 5,383 313,012 6,925 20,127 
February_.| 1,352,024 489,855 | 43,447 194,157 129,948 12,095 5,365 65,678 11,503 4,416 3,786 | 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March_-_._| 1,419,397 497 ,971 44,316 193,924 131,441 12,171 5,511 65,600 12,995 5,002 4,060 370,248 9,285 | 21,626 
ara... 1,474,690 507 ,890 4 44,771 198 ,198 133,148 12,263 5,564 66,688 15,019 4,718 4,037 | 403,845 9,833 | 23,153 
a 1,436,864 515,164 5,907 45,127 197 ,430 134,534 12,345 5,636 66,430 12,904 4,915 3,426 363 , 550 8,922 | 20,574 
June__._..| 1,403,883 523,478 46 , 225 45,400 196,953 136, 206 12,402 5,695 66, 269 13,039 4,535 3,056 325,121 8,853 16,651 
a 1,437 ,934 529,844 46 , 361 45,639 199 , 243 137,519 12,459 5,729 67,040 10,444 4,316 3,404 351,050 10,151 | 14,735 
August__..| 1,442,965 538,755 46,561 48 ,843 199 ,069 138 ,972 12,556 6,570 66,982 12,128 4,103 4,660 337 ,352 6,553 | 19,861 
September_| 1,434,402 544,340 46,847 49,823 197,478 140 , 280 12,617 7,056 66,446 14,032 4,556 4,858 | 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits 


—old-age, wife’ 


s, and 


10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 





husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability” benefits). 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’? benefits; partly estimated. 

* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 

’ Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. Beginning June 1958, payments include 
those under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958—$82,000 
in June, $45,412,000 in July, $81,920,040 in August, and $91,778,599 in September. 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1956-58 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Federal insurance 
Period contributions 


Jotirerment 
Retirement Disability 
and survivors 


Fiscal year: 
SEE, Ss coma dn coma wim salen $6,539,849 $337 , 199 
1957-58 7 a ee TE es a 7,266 985 926,403 
3 months ended 


September 1956_---- 1,582,579 


September 1957_____- aS 1.628535 
September 1958_...._-_- ' . ken jf > 2 aS eee 
1957 
September - - ae 433 ,600 54,899 
October _ -- c 341.408 34,791 
November Pere oe TE 626 , 362 80,422 
December. .-.---- eae ; 345,063 42,822 
1958 
te , si 267 ,657 36,189 
February - E ome 886,581 119,443 
March.-.-.- ae . 598 ,151 74,963 
April : : : 747.075 83,350 
May...- : 1,128,413 154,760 
June? Z 697 ,739 93 ,332 
July 7 2 425 , 596 38,173 
August . 922,527 129, 295 
September _- 453 , 262 54.743 


Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance, cnd beginning January 
1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax 
refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
ind interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


civil-service 


Unemployment insurance 


State un- 
carriers employment 
insurance 


Railroad un- 
employment 
insurance 


Federal Federal un- 


employment 


: : nd their soo 
contributions “| = employee contributions 3 taxes * contributions 5 
$1,171,155 $616 ,020 $1,537,127 $330 .034 $77 ,858 
1,258 ,730 575,307 1,500 ,397 335,878 99,891 
671,417 158 , 233 454,605 3,083 19,050 
230 , 300 156,797 468 , 216 2,259 24,480 
376, 560 132,985 441 , 684 2,488 23,559 
102,791 53,858 10,495 623 12,650 
118,472 30,740 116,175 726 810 
100,782 68 .796 195,684 739 10,173 
123,493 49,177 12,067 687 13,830 
121,885 18,721 78.772 53,272 532 
113,282 77,722 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 
103 ,610 42,977 8,651 4,691 15,176 
121 ,330 17,051 179 ,064 1,685 810 
107 ,369 70,197 206 , 553 1,651 9,883 
118,205 43,129 8,559 1,143 16 , 263 
113,346 16.721 179 ,020 857 375 
154,133 72,314 254 , 371 873 11,465 
109,081 43,951 8,293 757 11,719 





employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary dis- 
ability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

? Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 








SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 

(Continued from page 2) 
in Massachusetts resulted largely 
from a substantial rise in vendor 
payments for medical care. For all 
programs most of the appreciable 
changes in other States also reflected 
fluctuations in the amount of vendor 
payments for medical care. In Florida 
a Slight drop in average payments for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled resulted in part from 
the initiation of a postpayment meth- 
od of paying vendors for prescribed 
medicines. 

The average payment.per general 
assistance case rose $1.01 for the 
country as a whole. State changes 
ranged from a decrease of $3.10 in 
Alaska to an increase of $7.94 in 
North Dakota. 


Bulletin, December 1958 


© Insured unemployment under the 
reguiar State programs of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the program for 
Federal employees dropped in Sep- 
tember for the fifth successive month, 
as 47 States reported declines. The 
weekly average of 1.9 million was 13.5 
percent less than that in August but 
almost two-thirds higher than the 
average in September 1957. The num- 
ber of initial claims (representing new 
unemployment) also declined, by 
5.2 percent. The total of almost 1.2 
million was, however, 14.9 percent 
greater than that a year earlier. 
Claimants exhausting their rights to 
benefits numbered 237,400—6.9 per- 
cent fewer than in August but nearly 
three times the number in September 
1957. 

The number of workers drawing 
benefits in an average week declined 


13.5 percent from the August average 
to 1.8 million but was still 81.3 per- 
cent higher than that in September 
of the preceding year. For total un- 
employment these workers received, 
on the average, a weekly benefit of 
$30.66. Benefits paid during the 
month amounted to $231.1 million. 
Although this total was 9.5 percent 
less than that paid in the preceding 
month, it was more than double the 
payments made in September 1957. 
Insured unemployment under the 
Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act among workers who had 
exhausted their rights to benefits un- 
der the regular programs was slightly 
less in September than in August; 
in the 35 participating States the 
weekly average was 636,000. Benefits 
paid under the temporary programs 
amounted to $91.8 million. 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1940-58 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Dec. 9, 1958] 


Wage and salary disbursements 2 
° 


Old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance 4 


Period 


Total Civilian 
Amount 

Calendar year: 
Re re $49,818 $49 , 255 $35 , 560 
1941__. 62,086 60 , 220 45, 286 
1942__ 82,109 75.941 57,950 
1943. _- 105,619 91,486 69,379 
1944___ 117,016 96 983 73,060 
OES Ee ees 117,563 95,744 71,317 
1946_ 111,866 104,048 79,003 
1947___- 122,843 118,776 92,088 
1948___- 135,179 131,209 101,892 
1949__. 134,356 130,108 99,645 
1950__- 146 , 367 141,368 109 ,439 
1951 170,714 162,030 131,000 
1952__- 184,857 174,385 143,000 
Eee 198 , 106 187 , 769 155,000 
1954___ 196 , 259 186,308 154,000 
1955 eee ‘i 210,902 201,124 169 ,000 
1956 date and dee 227 , 304 217 ,636 184,000 
a os 238 , 120 228 , 486 201,000 

1957 

January-March..._-- saceex 58,895 56,504 48 ,000 

April-June... _...... 59,607 57,190 50,000 

July-September ._.-__--- : 60, 120 7 ,678 50,000 

October-December -_-_...---- 59,498 57.114 51,000 

1958 
January-March..........-...- 58,605 56, 246 49,000 


1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and payroll 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1955-58 
preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect pro- 
rating of bonus payments. 

3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since Jan. 
1,1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of agricultural 
labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, includes the Armed 


Payrolls * covered by— 


Railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance 5 


State unemployment 
insurance 


Percent of Percent of Percent of 





civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries and salaries 

72.2 $32,352 65.7 $2,280 4.6 

75.2 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 

76.3 4,548 71.8 3,394 4.5 

75.8 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 

75.3 68 886 71.0 4,523 4.7 

74.5 66,411 69.4 4,530 4.7 

75.9 73,145 70.3 4,883 4.7 

77.5 86, 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 

77.7 95,731 73.0 5,539 4.2 

76.6 93 , 520 71.9 5,133 3.6 

77.4 102,835 72.7 5,327 3.8 

80.8 118,243 73.0 6,101 3.8 

82.0 127 ,320 73.0 6,185 3.5 

82.5 138 ,657 73.8 6,147 3.3 

82.7 136, 594 73.3 5,630 3.0 

84.0 148,144 73.7 >, 801 2.9 

84.5 163 ,959 75.3 6,203 2.9 

§84.4 173,139 75.8 6,178 2.7 

681.5 41,729 73.9 1,503 2.7 

6 83.9 42,927 75.1 1,541 2.7 

§ §3.2 43 377 75.2 1,591 2.8 

685.7 45,106 79.0 1,543 2.7 

6 83.6 7 43,800 77.9 1,412 2.5 

Forces; see footnote 6. 

>» Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Beginning 


1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed Forces 
newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 Includes wages and salaries of Federal employees. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Social Workers, 1957. 


75 


(Continued from page 21) 
Public Welfare Services and the 
Responsibilities of Board Members, 
by Patricia Rabinovitz; Arousing the 
Citizenry: Action in Child Welfare, 
by David A. Bouterse; and Finding 
Others to Help, by Eleanor Carris. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 


TION. Research and Administra- tion, 1958. 
tion Their Interrelationship. 
Chicago: The Association, 1958. 


19 pp. 35 cents. 

The Interrelationship from the Ad- 
ministrator’s Viewpoint, by George K. 
Wyman; The Interrelationship —A 
Research Man’s Observations, by 
Douglas H. MacNeil; and Survey of 
Functions and Personnel of Research 
and Statistics Units, by John Mc- 
Caslin. 


BARTLETT, HARRIETT. 50 Years of So- 
cial Work in the Medical Setting. 
New York: National Association of 


24 


46 pp. 
cents. 
Reviews the development of medi- 
cal social work and considers its fu- 
ture. 


BuRNS, EVELINE; DAVIDSON, GEORGE; 
and Fauri, FEDELE F. New Dimen- 
sions in Social Security. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Associa- 

14 pp. 30 cents. 
Reprint of addresses delivered at 

the APWA Round Table Conference 

in December 1957. Compares progress 
in social security programs in Canada, 

Great Britain, and the United States. 

DEWITT, HENRIETTA B. “Social Work 
with the Mentally Retarded in 
Maryland’s State Institutions.” 
American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, Willimantic, Conn., Vol. 63, 
July 1958, pp. 96-103. $3. 

“Government Services Affecting Fam- 
ilies.” Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, Minneapolis, Vol. 20, Aug. 1958, 


entire issue. $1.50. 

Includes The Contributions of Pub- 
lic Assistance to Family Life in the 
United States, by Helen E. Martz; 
Family Security Under Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, by Neota Lar- 
son; Children in a Changing World, 
by Katherine Brownell Oettinger; 
Contributions of the Census to Fam- 
ily Statistics and Analysis, by Conrad 
Taeuber; and Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Studies Relating to Family Liv- 
ing, by Helen Humes Lamale. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
Confidentiality in Social Services 
to Individuals. New York: The 
Assembly, 1958. 48 pp. 50 cents. 
Examines basic concepts and every- 

day practices, and suggests ways of 

overcoming current problems. 

NITZBERG, JEROME. ‘“‘Some Different 
Emphases in the Role of the Social 
Worker in a Workshop for Mental- 
ly Retarded Adolescents and Young 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-58 '! 


{In thousands] 


Assets at end of period ? 





; Invested 
Period in U.S 
Bebe Govern- samy Deposits 


ment se- 
curities 3 





Cumulative, January 1936-Sep- 
tember 1958........-.-- J 


“NI 


57 , 343,602) $7,336,571 


ee 9,069,279, 9.061,089 3,138 1,504,131 
ee Fe 9,108,651! 9,098,092 8.316 1,547,133 
Fiscal year: 
Pn... sccactediebeas 9,062,665' 8,975,667 81,973, 1,577,672 
ee eee 7,769,721; 7,720,602 44,766 1,500,686 
1957 
July-September ------- 9,223,718 9,157,033 2,434 468 , 460 
October-December - - - - - 9,108,651 9,098,092 8,316 322,290 
1958 
January-March.-_.......----- 8,320,530 8,257,519 4,353 224 , 562 
Apre-sUMs...........- : 7,769,721 7,720,602 44,766 485,373 
July-September ---.-.....-- ‘ 7,343,602 7,336,571 6,035 * 451,475 


! Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets on a ledger basis 
by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. Beginning De- 
cember 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal unemployment 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase. 

4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 





$6 ,035 $25,074.719 $2,754,826 56$20,886, 214 7$7,166,614) $1,409,434 


State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 








Interest With- —— Deposits | Interest With- aoones 
earned drawals period earned drawals period 


$219,318 $1,495,187, * 7 $133,565 


199 , 597 1,399,095, 8,546,305 56,592 8,119 119,450 317,418 
220 , 398 1,744,111, 8,640,919 85,672 7,405 148 , 225 262,270 
211,997 1,513,750; 8,491,807 74,347 7,835 133,180 294,155 
219,651 2,926,370, 7,359,603 90,442 6,459 222 , 660 168 ,396 
57,045 358,350 8,730,158 22,032 1,893 30,000 288 ,081 
57,347 468,876 8,640,919 22,332 1,806 49 ,950 262,270 
54,585 1,018,261 7,904,440 21,279 1,547 71,180 213,915 
50,673 1,080,884 7,359,603 24,799 1,213 71,530 168 ,396 
47,855 841,773 7,166,614 31,066 973 66,870 133 , 565 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 

6 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance benefits. 

7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $37,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

8 Includes distribution of $33,453,482 to State accounts from undistributed 
appropriations on July 1, 1958. 

Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 





Adults.” American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, Willimantic, Conn., 
Vol. 63, July 1958, pp. 87-95. $3. 
ation program. 


gest ways of organizing a sheltered 
workshop program, a training pro- 
gram for everyday life, and a recre- 


ing with an emotionally disturbed 
child and tells how these problems 
may be met. 








Child Welfare 


“Child Care Facilities for Women 
Workers.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 78, July 1958, 
pp. 91-109. 60 cents. 

Shows the progress made during 
the past 10 years in providing care 
for children of working mothers. 
CROSSLEY, Evan. “Group Training 

for Predelinquents, Delinquents, and 

Their Parents.” Federal Probation, 

Washington, Vol. 22, June 1958, pp. 

25-30. Free. 

A juvenile court judge concludes 
that group training for parents and 
children is an efficient and economical 
way of reducing delinquency. 
ILLINOIS. INTERDEPARTMENTAL CoOM- 

MITTEE ON MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN. COMMISSION FOR HANDI- 

CAPPED CHILDREN. Community Pro- 

grams for the Mentally Handi- 

capped Young Adult. Chicago: The 

Commission, 1957 and 1958. 31 pp. 

and 3 supplements. 

Designed as a guide in developing 
programs for all severely handicapped 
young persons, including the mental- 
ly handicapped. The supplements sug- 


Bulletin, December 1958 


RILEY, RALPH J. “Who Is a Juvenile 
Delinquent?” Federal Probation, 
Washington, Vol. 22, June 1958, pp. 
20-25. Free. 

Discusses attempts to find a work- 
able statutory definition of delin- 
quency. 


Health and Medical Care 


ALLAN, W. Scott. Rehabilitation: A 
Community Challenge. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 247 
pp. 35.75. 


JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco. Report on the Englewood 
Project, A Project for Treatment of 
Pre-Delinquent Children. Chicago: 
The Association, 1958. 66 pp. 

A study conducted by the associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Chicago 
Police Department. 

Manony, STANLEY C. “Observations 
Concerning Counseling with Par- 
ents of Mentally Retarded.” Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 


Willimantic, Conn., Vol. 63, July Presents principles and methods of 
1958, pp. 81-86. $3. effective community planning and the 
Mayer, Morris Fritz. A Guide for concepts and methodology of rehab- 
Child-care Workers. New York: _ilitation, and examines the facilities 


Child Welfare League of America, 

1958. 184 pp. $2.25. 

Written for child-care workers in 
institutions and hospitals. Discusses 


and personnel of currently available 
services. Includes chapters dealing 
with social laws and rehabilitation, 
health insurance, and medical care 


the individual child and his inter- plans. 

action with the group, the routine of j4mynesora. University. Minnesota 

daily living, and play and discipline, Studies in Vocational Rehabilita- 

and considers staff cooperation and tion: I—Research Plan and Bibli- 

communication. ography. (Bulletin No. 21, June 

MoakK, HELEN. The Troubled Child. 1958.) Minneapolis: University of 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., Minnesota, Industrial Relations 


1958. 176 pp. $3.50. 


Center, 1958. 24 pp. 
Describes the problems met in deal- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


{In thousands] 








Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
I i a oa iene s a 
eriod , . ; 
Net contribt - sted ir S 
+ emetin Interest Benefit Administra- gonial Cash Total 
and transfers ! received 2 payments tive expenses 3 4 setmiaiion § balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-Septem ber 1958 § $57 ,686, 185 $5,065,147 $39 , O88 , 593 $1,322,291 $21 , 502,387 $838 ,062 22,340,449 
Fiscal year: 
1956-57 7 on 6,539,849 560,558 6,514,581 150,057 22,263,318 765,560 23 028,878 
1957-58 6 7, 266,985 557,274 7,874,933 165,603 21,764,189 1,048,412 22,812,601 
3 months ended 
September 1956 : 1,582, 57 23,738 1,456,235 31,706 22,075,213 636 , 227 22,711,485 
September 1957 1,628 , 53! 24,691 1,861,005 38 , 868 21,878,841 903 , 390 22,782,231 
September 1958 1,801,385 29,518 2,246, 268 56,788 21,502,387 838 ,062 22,340,449 
1957 
September 433 ,600 15,399 626, 766 13,383 21,878,841 903,390 22,782,231 
October 341,408 20,329 640 , 336 17,302 21,781,477 704,853 22, 486,339 
November 626 , 362 8,629 636,111 13,326 21,621,070 850,814 22,471,884 
December 345,063 226,412 637 , 704 12,798 21,565,885 826,972 22 392,857 
1958 
January : 267 , 657 1,437 632,608 15, 268 21, 249,585 764,490 22,014,075 
February -- ; 886,581 10,971 654,678 13,756 21,319, 282 923,911 22,243, 193 
March. 598,151 15,843 680 ,659 16,026 21,331,665 828 , 837 22,160,503 
April__- 5.255 747,075 21,362 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837 , 487 22,199,610 
May...- iieedcatinieta 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 13,762 21,733,623 880,143 22,613,766 
June & eis epicien : 697 ,739 217,906 711,170 45,640 21,764,189 1,048,412 22,812,601 
| Sacer : ae 425,596 1,614 8 822,184 19,129 21,474,961 923,536 22,398 ,497 
August.--. ;: : 922,527 11,943 707 ,613 14,396 21,689,015 921,943 22,610,959 
September. ae . 453 , 262 15,960 716,471 23 , 262 21,502,387 838 ,062 22,340,449 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-September 1958 6 1,485,814 17,850 229 , 363 13,625 1,221,478 39,198 1,260,676 
Fiscal year: 
1956-57 7__- FOr . ‘ 337,199 1,363 saci apart 1,305 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
1957-58 & nahat ene Pe cone 926.403 15,843 168 , 420 12,112 1 054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
1957 
September : — ; 54,899 171 9,333 245 476,489 48.741 525, 230 
October : 34,791 148 11,437 248 530,620 17,865 548,485 
November ; 80,422 238 13,067 248 567,991 47,839 615,830 
December _- 42,822 5,256 14,311 248 611,946 37,403 649 , 349 
1958 
January 7 : : ee ; ea 36, 189 43 15,730 266 649,146 20,440 669 585 
| ie RRS CT toe) See gees A 119,443 298 18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 
OS es ee hs cae ianaem 74,963 184 19,193 266 789,388 37,324 826,713 
a Paieaiae — bh ian 83 , 350 354 20 , 206 229 858 , 659 31,323 889,982 
eee ere ewe 154,760 632 19,407 229 959,051 66 , 687 1,025,738 
Ly Se SS ee ee eee ee 93 ,332 8,456 19,175 49,378 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
ee ees Eo ESS : 38,173 46 18,747 69 1,085,186 33,190 1,118,376 
i i on As 129,295 410 19,551 69 1,170,578 57,884 1,228,461 
ed matin 54,743 188 22,646 69 1,221 ,478 39,198 1,260 ,676 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9 million applicable to fiscal 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under voluntary year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 
coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes bonds at time of purchase. 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 6 Preliminary. 
2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in the U.S. Government. 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to the 8 Includes payment of $124 million to*the railroad retirement account under 
old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, in 1951 and 1956. 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and construction and unpublished Treasury reports. 
authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
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Table 6.—Old-age. survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 


the month, by type of benefit and by month, September 1957-September 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, Sep- 


tember 1958 


[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 27, 1958] 














Total Old-age Re ear Child's? ae Mother's Parent's Disability 3 
Item ——_—_— a ———— ———_--—— ~ —'- ———— 
nog Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount —— Amount 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month: 

1957 
September........-..-- 10,791.5 $584,010, 6,029.4'$387,759| 1,778.7) $60,986; 1,459.2 $55,846) 1,055.0! $53,657 320.5) $15,613 28.5 $1,471 120.1; $8,679 
October Be ae a ae 10,924.3 592,236 6,098.4 392,769 1,799.9 61,764) 1,475.4 56,601) 1,068.3) 54,414 322.5; 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
November...........-- 11,025.9 598,720 6,148.7) 396,494 1,814.5) 62,310) 1,487.7, 57,228) 1,080.6) 55,118 325.1; 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5; 10,183 
December-_.----------|11,128.9 605,455) 6,197.5) 400,250) 1,827.0) 62,802) 1,502.1, 57,952) 1,095.1! 55,944 328.3) 16,102 28.9 1,501 149.8 10,904 

1958 
eet See ee 11,204.9 611,155) 6,236.3, 403,699 1,835.3 63,191) 1,509.4) 58,365) 1,106.0 56,567, 329,8 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1; 11,621 
PORRUINT sc ccdandasneas 11,322.1 619,803! 6,300.6 409,358 1,854.0' 64,014) 1,518.7) 58,858 1,119.5) 57,345 331.4' 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9, 12,397 
March...... is Gillin aceon 11,460.6 629,412 6,380.2 415,822 1,875.3 64,908 1,531.9) 59,485) 1,132.1 ,068! 334.5) 16,523 29.1 1,514; 177.6) 13,091 
IR iad ns chenanws cia 11,628.1, 641,038) 6,476.9 423,649, 1,903.6 66,076 1,545.8 60,193) 1,147.2 58,959 338.0! 16,770 29.1 1,519; 187.5) 13,872 
ee ae 11,758.5 649,699, 6,551.8 429,409 1,925.2) 66,920 1,557.3 60,751) 1,160.2 59,717; 340.2) 16,934 29.2; 1,526) 194.6) 14,441 
RE den 11,905.3 659,684 6,638.5 436,244) 1,947.4 67,821) 1,571.9) 61,471) 1,172.8 60,457 344.9 17,241 29.4 1,538 200.4; 14,911 
ne eee mee 12,011.8 667,364 6,703.2 441,563 1,962.3 68,460 1,579.0 61,880 1,184.6 61,149 348.6 17,504 29.5 1,546 204.7, 15,261 
August Re ee 12,132.1 677,727 6,765.3 446,749 1,975.6 69,054 1,587.7, 62,393 1,198.2, 61,955 351.7 17,726 29.5 1,549' 224.1) 18,302 
September--........... 12,228.3, 684,620 6,821.3 451,347, 1,991.6; 69,737) 1,597.3 63,013 1,210.2) 62,674, 352.2 17,759 29.6 1,559, 226.2) 18,531 
Awarded, September 1958. 190.9 11,895 93.9, 7,127 33.0 1,223 26.7 1,116 18.7 1,062 8.3 486 3 20 9.8 861 

i For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for disability began before age 18. 


April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers 


Monthly benefits to di 


whose 


benefits payable because of « 


sabled workers aged 50-64. Effective for months 


beginning August 1958, disability insurance benefits are not offset by other 


lisability. 





(Continued from page 25) 

Preliminary steps in studies of the 
employment problems of vocationally 
handicapped persons. 

“Nursing Home Goals.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 73, Aug. 
1958, pp. 699-713. 55 cents. 
Summaries of papers by David E. 

Price, Leroy E. Burney, and Bruce 

Underwood, presented at the First 

National Conference on Nursing 

Homes and Homes for the Aged. In- 

cludes conference recommendations. 

ROSEN, GEORGE. A History of Public 
Health. New York: M D Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1958. 551 pp. $5.75. 
Includes consideration of the health 

problems of communities at different 

periods, in terms of their political, 
social, and economic patterns. 

SHAPIRO, SAM, and EINHORN, MARILYN. 
“Experience with Older Members in 
a Prepaid Medical .Care Plan.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 73, Aug. 1958, pp. 687-698. 55 
cents. 

The enrollment and medical care 
experience of aged persons in the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York. 


Somers, HERMAN M., and SOMERS, 


Bulletin, December 1958 


ANNE R. “Private Health Insurance, 
Part I.—Changing Patterns of 
Medical Care Demand and Supply 
in Relation to Health Insurance.” 
California Law Review, Berkeley, 


Vol. 


$2. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE. 
Farmers’ Expenditures for Health 


Care in 
mation Bulletin No. 191.) 


ton: 
33 pp. Processed. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 


TION, AND WELFARE. 
ment of Medical Research and 
ucation 


46, Aug. 


1958, pp. 376-410. 


1955. (Agriculture Infor- 
Washing: 


U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 


The Advance- 


Ed- 


Through the Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1958. 
Final report of the Secretary’s Con- 
sultants 
Education. 


82 pp. 60 cents. 


on Medical Research and 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 


TION, AND WELFARE. 
SERVICE. 


PuBLIC HEALTH 
Digest of Prepaid Dental 


Care Plans, 1958, by Walter J. Pel- 
ton and Richard W. Bowman. 
(Public Health Service Publication 


No. 585.) 


Washington: U.S. Govt. 


Print. Off., 1958. 46 pp. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH METHODS. Health Statis- 
tics from the U. S. National Survey: 
Al—Origin and Program of the 
U. S. National Survey; A2—The 
Statistical Design of the Health 
Household-Interview Survey. (Pub- 
lic Health Service Publication No. 
584-A1-2). Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1958. 2 vols. Al, 25 
cents; A2, 35 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH MeEtTHOpDS. Health Statis- 
tics from the U. S. National Health 
Survey: B2—Preliminary Report on 
Volume of Dental Care, United 
States, July-September 1957; B3— 
Preliminary Report on Number of 
Persons Injured, United States, 
July-December 1957; B4—Prelim- 
inary Report on Disability, United 
States, July-September 1957. (Pub- 
lic Health Service Publication No. 
584—-B2-4.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 3 vols. Bz2, 
25 cents; B3 and B4, 35 cents each. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
of lump-sum death payments, 1940-58 


(Corrected to Oct. 31, 1958] 





Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, num- 





Monthly benefits 


Lump-sum awards 





Year and quarter ! 


Widow’s 


Number 


of 


payments 


Number of 
deceased 
workers 








Total 
Re UE DARE AEE A OA OOOO 254,984 
RI risa sidics tacks inhasniloval Sebi Boies eas 269 , 286 
EEE Se eee 258,116 
(Sa ee a 262,865 
a 318,949 
0 NEE et ey Paereenee ae See 462,463 
ED a ae ee ee 7,150 
| EES Ee a eee a 572,909 
aS Sera 596, 201 
ct Mihtnncsdbetorkdigibcaaniel 682,241 
SS eS ee ee 962 ,628 
a ade mies eseseiies ena 1,336,432 
SEE nen Cea era eeeaee ome 1,053 ,303 
it ith: cculhiRagecubidiiiginosnade 1,419,462 
EES SP ee ee eee eee ee 1,401,733 
PEE eS ae ee eee 1,657 ,77 
eee ade Rnbe sinh dbtocccksee 1,855,296 
SES ey eee ee epee 2,832,344 
1954 
Semer ey MGaFON « 664.4-.. 22 0cs-..-45- 346,440 | 
eae 380 , 542 
July-September --.............--.--- 326,154 
October-December --...-.....-..---- 348 , 597 
1955 
January-March 396,719 
April-June--.....- 504,709 
July-September 402,163 
October-December ..............-...- 354,182 
1956 
ge | Eee 346,713 
Co , En ee 413,242 
July-September --.........-- le sas 438 , 803 
October-December-............---.- 656 , 538 
1957 
Se a a aT 659,108 
ae ee eee oe 950 ,330 
ee 641,756 
October-December. .-.............--- 581,150 
1958 
ee ee 546 ,939 
SE Se eee 710.565 
July-September ....................- 547,059 


} 





. » Disa- 
or Mother’s Parent’s : 
widower’s bility 
4,600 23 , 260 |. 2 Seer 
11,020 30,502 iw. ae 
14,774 31,820 *  } See 
19,576 35,420 | eee 
24,759 42,649 a | 
29,844 55,108 {ae 
38 ,823 44,190 BAe Wish dcwinnadbia 
45,249 42,807 °C 
55,667 44,276 Pen 
62,928 43,087 dee ee 
66.735 41,101 ; 3. See 
89,591 78,323 4 
92,302 64,875 Ee 
112,866 71,945 er eae 
128,026 | 70,775 | | ween 
140,624 | 76,018 Fy ee eee 
253 , 524 67,475 2 Sf eae 
244,633 88,174 | 4,585 | 178,802 
| | 
29,091 17,634 | ye 
31,480 18,464 De taetbdacccsan 
28,177 16,265 eee 
39,278 18,412  §f, Meare 
| | 
34,389 | 15,917 | BE Ncadkuraratcxe 
36,663 21,263 it See 
34,855 19,631 | 4 aa 
34,717 19,207 | Pe issecwtteons 
31,845 16,587 Pe eicnccuwes 
35,271 19,244 _ Ses oe 
33,842 17,748 ee 
152,566 13,896 5 fl See 
72,076 19,890 Re as oe 
65,857 24,645 ej ee 
48 ,603 18,849 962 135 , 266 
58 ,097 24,790 1,053 43 , 536 
54,374 20,611 817 44,271 
59,991 25,552 970 39,017 
54,661 22,422 883 30,244 


572,291 
718,672 


136,587 | 


145,660 
127,417 
126,677 


127,646 
165,082 
149,649 
147,235 


140 ,862 
162,620 
149, 594 
119,215 


173,108 
198 ,975 
158 ,649 
187,940 


179, 534 
210,895 
187,770 


61,080 


, 


131,749 
140,211 


121,860 


122,660 
159,272 
143,806 
141,092 


135,218 
155, 268 
142,149 
114,349 


202,300 
180,114 





1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in the Bulletin 


for March 1954, p. 29. 


2 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 


28 


or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose 
disability began before age 18. 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of childhood disability ' and allied wife’s or mother’s * 
monthly benefits awarded, 1957-58 


[Included in tables 7 and 9; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1958] 














Childhood disability ! Mother’s 2 
, . te , , Wife’s 2 
Year and quarter | Child of Child of Widowed | Divorced 
Total retired deceased Total mother wife 
worker worker 
INE dain ar BA oe lig Vat cca airs hep hia wapateaammonmnmeterrte a 29, 507 17,249 12,258 2,544 2,018 2,014 4 
1957 
Saha a ech ekncd masa ato us eae et ena inhib aaae 3,544 1,933 1,611 204 222 222 0 
ee Sr ett ae lla ic bai te ndeaas ‘ ; 6,766 3,851 2,915 455 447 446 1 
Se ioc cdi ie ccdckess sds incdeckess tcemahiadan : ae 12,217 7,346 4,871 1,103 865 864 1 
GORGE ONG ois ican oo os cckccccsccccecewiedesscxeéeccacx it = 6,980 4,119 2,861 782 484 482 2 
1958 
ge SES SEE Eee Le Py SO se eee ase 5,405 3,151 2,254 523 392 391 1 
Po | REE Ene Pee ane ee eee ot ee ae ee 5,789 3,618 2,171 688 402 402 0 





1 Payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent children of deceased care at least one entitled disabled child aged 18 or over; excludes a wife or mother 
or retired insured workers—whose disability began before age 18 beneficiary who had both disabled and nondisabled entitled children in her care, 
2 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in her 


Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of 
benefit, 1950-58 


[Corrected to Oct. 31, 1958] 


























Wife's or husband’s Child’s ¢ Widow’s or widower’s Mother’s 
Year and quarter ! ~1h} ‘hi 
on eo Child of | Child of , J . 
Total one a —— Total retired | deceased Total Widow | Widower; Total bebe ve 
‘ — . worker | worker 
| _ ER Se ee ward 162,768 152,310 812 9,646 122,641 25,495 97,146 66,735 66 ,672 63 | 41,101 | 41,089 | 12 
a eee 228 , 887 193 , 966 3,077 31,844 230 , 500 40,958 189, 542 89, 591 89,324 | 267 | 78,323 | 78,181 | 142 
jae iamene 177,707 161,985 2,007 13,715 183 ,345 24,695 158,650 92,302 91,992 310 64,875 64,776 | 99 
oe ee ORT eRe 246 ,856 225,617 2,992 18 , 247 212,178 33 , 868 178,310 | 112,866 112,467 | 399 71,945 71,861 84 
Ss ee 236,764 214,851 2,616 19,297 212,796 35,938 176,858 128 ,026 127 ,626 400 | 70,775 | 70,699 } 76 
ee ee 288 ,915 263,816 3,407 | 21,692 238 ,795 40,402 198,393 140,624 140,273 351 | 76,018 | 75,927 91 
_ eno Sere 384, 562 361,391 3,009 20,162 211,783 37,900 173,883 253 , 524 253,191 333 | 67,475 | 67,410 65 
Se a 578,012 | 537,454 4,269 36,289 | 313,163 81,842 | 231,321 | 244,633 | 244,172 | 461 88,174 88,102 | 72 
1954 
January-March. ..-..... 59,037 53,539 626 4,872 52,257 | 8 ,922 43 ,335 29,091 29,003 | 88 | 17,6384| 17,617} 17 
Pg | en 64, 266 58,106 768 5,392 56,167 10,224 45,943 31,480 31,366 114 | 18,464; 18,448 | 16 
July-September __._...- 55,495 50,308 688 4,499 49,217 8,397 40 ,820 28,177 28,071 106 | 16,265 16,242 23 
October-December ----.- 57,966 52,898 534 4,534 55,155 8,395 46,760 39,278 9 , 186 92; 18,412 18,392 | 20 
1955 
January-March. .......- 75,936 70 ,347 672 4,917 50,547 9,262 | 41,285 34,389 34,314 7 15,917 15,905 12 
te 86,914 79,097 1,131 6,686 67,375 12,485 54,890 36 ,663 36,559 104 21,263 | 21,238 | 25 
July-September __.__.-- 67 ,324 61,018 | 890 5,416 61,535 | 10,068 51,467 34,855 34,770 | 85 19,631 | 19,600 31 
October-December-.---- 58,741 53,354 714 4,673 59,338 8,587 50,751 34,717 34,630 87 19,207 | 19,184 23 
1956 
January-March. -.__.--- 59,905 54,611 | 657 | 4,637 52,382 8,825 | 43,557 31,845 31,769 76 16,587 | 16,572 15 
ADrE-JUNG. . .n..<..2<.+. 73,641 66,976 | 827 5,838 60,706 11,203 49,503 35,271 35,187 S4 19,224 | 19,244 20 
July-September. ____...- 7,051 80,490 824 5,737 55,098 10,354 44,744 33,842 33,760 82 17,748 | 17,733 15 
October-December - -_--.-- 163,965 159,314 701 3,950 43,597 7,518 36,079 152,566 152,475 91 13,896 | 13,881 15 
1957 
January-March-.-.__.... 151, 509 143,841 903 6,765 65,681 14,429 51,252 72,076 71,979 7 19,890 19,878 12 
iS S|. ee 226 ,371 211,044 1,634 13 ,693 94,029 28 ,937 65,092 65,857 | 65,707 | 150 24,645 24,624 21 
July-September--_....... 100,944 | 91,852 901 8,191 72,626 21,192 | 51,434 | 48,603 | 48,496 | 107 18,849 | 18,831 18 
October-December -.-.--- 99,188 90,717 831 7,640 80,827 17,284 . 58 ,097 57,990 | 107 24,790 | 24,769 21 
1958 
January-March. .-....... 95,847 87,941 670 7,236 67 ,599 16,164 51,435 54,374 54,274 100 20,611 20 , 596 15 
Po eee 128 ,665 117,239 986 10,440 85,599 21,904 63,695 59,996 59,883 113 25, 553 25,530 23 
1 Quarterly data for 1950-53 were‘presented in the Bulletin for June 1955, p.26. 4 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
2 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose 
3 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. disability began before age 18. 
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Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1958 } 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- eee ee ah alt iad Se 
ments | unemploy- 
" , = y Average ment 3 Z 
, Total? Women Total Women Weeks — weekly Weeks Average 
com- said’ «Humber of com- weekly 
pensated I bene- pensated payment 
ficiaries : 
s 
nM . - a are Caen e eer —_ 5 ee Oe Cee reer es ( 
1, | ace = eee 2 § 545,169 1,185,543 381,892 8,751 .065 2,909,615 7,775,659 | $231,099,669 1,767,195 7,202,134 $30.66 | © 1,905,765 ; 
Region I: | 
Connecticut --_...........- 8 ,367 19,644 7,236 180,084 72,103 177,861 6,110,138 40 423 169,497 34.38 39,251 
wh eee 1,716 6,364 2,619 62,024 32,040 54,056 1.148 ,097 12,285 49 ,026 21.88 13,444 
Massachusetts. .........-. 16,807 48,617 24,559 276,675 123,059 243 ,032 6,901,764 55,235 201,005 31.18 | 62,439 J 
New Hampshire......._-- 1,667 4,470 2,077 35,779 17,884 29,538 665,813 6,713 26, 226 23.81 | 7,721 I 
Rhode Island_........__.- 1,812 9,499 5,008 54,606 26.655 | 49,662 1,297 .894 11,287 44,577 27.39 | 11,957 y 
ST aaa 1,518 2,151 852 12,766 6,162 10,263 239, 182 2,332 9,435 24.16 2,768 ! 
Region LI: | I 
TS SRE ae oe 12,113 56,029 23,410 383 , 406 176,450 | 370,079 11,676,346 84,109 329,465 32.60 | 87,078 J 
a fo eee 70,275 192,148 80,128 1,103,259 450,129 | 1,028,084 33,820,188 233,655 926, 297 34.62 | 245,376 J 
EOD The0D.. cacao 2,832 739 228 8,186 2,906 788 19,307 179 | 786 . Se eee 4 
wero demands... 258 2 0 33 0 | 24 545 5 23 ee : 
Region III: | | | 
a 589 2,466 612 17,727 5,144 | 19, 250 622,075 4,375 17,864 33.33 | 3,954 
District of Columbia___--- 4,666 3,084 1,119 27,187 11,006 | 25,080 659 , 368 5,700 24,559 | 26.43 | 6,027 
aaa 6,148 18,717 4,643 131,574 39,218 | 137,459 4,166,302 31,241 129,297 30.93 } 30,884 
North Carolina_._......_- 21,268 22,346 9,919 166,452 77,306 141,371 2,920,531 32,130 131,270 21.33 34,295 
Pennsylvania............. 20,293 | 140,122 42,475 | 1,045,635 318,258 | 1,004,052 | 28,948,254 | 228,194 | 931,376 29.90 | 239,610 : 
RS ee 9,672 9,046 3,009 73,288 27,757 64,549 1,477,477 | 14,670 60,350 23.64 | 16,173 . 
weet Virginia........... 1,768 10,504 1,27: 144,456 | 19,015 | 122,809 2,888 ,026 27,911 114,690 24.17 | 32,127 . 
Region IV: I 
SNES eee 9,359 17,303 3,232 130,254 | 31,666 118,510 2,687,234 26 ,934 114,634 | 22.93 | 29.015 
ae 17,816 20,725 7,036 167 ,O87 79,650 136,551 | 3,133,839 31,034 | 131,316 | 23.22 | 37,421 
_ |e Reg 10,820 15,782 5,376 137,869 | 56,887 118,713 2,746,027 26,980 109 , 497 23.88 31,581 
Mississippi-_-__......._.._- 9,960 8,039 2,746 54,816 18,128 | 41,652 881,866 | 9,466 39,132 21.54 | 12,219 J 
South Carolina____....__- 7,183 8,753 3,596 65,947 | 31,673 | 53,992 1,145,450 2,271 49 ,937 21.67 14,656 I 
ee 9,091 13,696 5,002 162,689 60,195 145,588 3,056,803 33,088 136.086 21.44 | 35,925 : 
Region V: | 4 
ee 4,936 12,189 2,939 151,816 36,960 | 115,809 | 3,032,783 26,320 107 ,068 27.02 | 33,794 } 
ea 9,820 93,163 15,022 833 , 989 132,682 | 709,843 | 25,624,851 161,328 683,436 | 36.76 | 155,664 J 
| 21,322 | 61,398 | 13,384 504,766 | 130,263 | 461,259 | 14,661,994 104,832 438 , 443 | 32.49 | 108 , 460 J 
Region VI: | | ! 
ee ee 19,915 49,171 17,915 489 ,344 178,831 | 438 ,449 | 12,844,068 99,648 | 406 , 436 30.13 | 109.138 s 
EE eee oe ee 7,744 27 ,531 6,605 207 ,657 56,716 | 169,735 | 4,790,088 | 38,576 | 153 ,020 29.46 } 39,865 
ae 12,279 10,780 2,887 90 ,976 29,346 | 79,284 | 2,230,881 | 18,019 | 73,846 28.83 20,393 
i ees 12,347 16,612 3,348 145,810 38,736 | 122,406 4,292,191 | 27,820 | 111,253 35.58 31,560 
Region VII: | j t 
4, MRS SE a gee 9,222 3,430 1,326 25 A24 | 13.071 | 22,527 | 533,728 5,120 20,241 24.65 | 5,639 
a ee eee Be 9,294 5,773 1,680 | 38 ,664 | 13,828 | 35,752 | 1,029,861 8.125 34,034 | 29.19 8,602 0 
i eee 8,229 34,461 13,707 | 181.670 | 57,126 145,164 | 3,787,459 32,992 123,153 28.38 | 40,012 fe 
SS aa 6,299 1,464 688 13,448 | 8,263 | 12,986 343,068 2,951 12,440 27.01 | 2,997 
Nortn Denote. ..........- 2,936 419 150 2.707 1,055 2,059 49 ,909 468 | 1,716 | 25.55 | 516 
South Dakota_-.._- ner oe 2.525 480 250 2, 25% 1,236 | 1,617 36,341 368 1,384 24.04 | 494 
Region VIII: | | 
ce aie’ 7,240 7,358 2,032 60,314 | 17,407 | 38,141 770,299 8.668 34,704 20.79 12,944 
ee Se eee ee 7,375 15,447 2,161 111,310 19,179 | 89,781 | 2,761,141 20,405 84,946 729.11 25,853 
oe ee ee 13, 285 8,601 2,499 69,719 25,626 48,780 | 1,182,725 | 11,086 45,497 | 24.92 | 15,192 
ea aa 50,060 34,004 8,304 260.949 69,735 | 221,095 5,328,076 50,249 209,435 | 24.52 | 56,108 
Region IX: } 
A Se ee 10,429 4,887 1,077 29,117 8,715 | 23 ,263 | 700,715 5,287 21,701 30.94 6,668 
eee 3,541 2.748 771 19,023 6,806 17,219 469,705 3,913 17,219 27.14 | 3,842 
New Mexteo.............. 4,289 2,524 389 14,823 | 3,002 | 14,257 363,525 3,240 13,242 26.14 | 3,409 
A a eae es 4,255 2,785 72 19,059 6,218 13,753 413,045 3,126 12,576 31.12 | 3,983 
Wr nen 63 it 2,017 871 180 5,311 1,666 4,146 142,523 942 3,654 34.03 | 1,055 
Region X 
CO Se eee 6,000 5,729 1,602 36,315 11,647 27 ,354 797 ,868 6,217 26,146 29.48 7,853 
oo a oe 38 ,929 107,803 33, 267 714,715 258 ,836 634,755 20 ,671, 634 144,262 600,481 33.34 159 , 469 
LE ee ee eae 1,423 1,706 795 10,644 4,862 8,414 214,098 1,912 7,451 26.92 (8) 
eee 2,684 2,621 763 11,873 3,311 10,881 391,380 2,473 10,694 36.09 2,43 
Region XI: 
A a ee eas 703 1,493 310 6,880 1,868 6,853 229,155 1,558 6,494 33.47 8) 
MD ee ectcec cask 4,779 1,961 609 13,503 5,646 10, 237 317,637 2,327 9,644 31.47 2,810 
| ee 6,474 13 ,026 3,553 76,207 26.193 60 ,679 1,971,600 13,791 56,610 33.09 16,870 
Weaninetwon.............<.. 8,776 24,862 6,803 160,980 57,494 136,198 3,904,795 30,954 128 ,825 29.18 35,936 





‘Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 


ment service office was officially opened in February 1958. 
6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


Includes 44 placements made during September in Guam, where an employ- 


7 Increase of $4.29 from the August amount reflects statutory 
mum weekly benefit amount fri 

8 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


change in maxi- 
ym $25.00 to $35.00. 


Il Dac 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1957-September 1958 } 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Ai 


i to dependent 


Aid to 






























Aid Aid 
children the to to the _ 
Hin Abas = r perma- — Old- |depend- perma- ag 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to nently ; poe -— Total age ent a. nently ral 
month : assistance Recipients the blind and "aan ‘ _ assist- ehil- | blind and * pond 
Piiotiiin a? ee ea totally einen ance dren © | tote ally ( bs ‘ 
oe ; dis- (recip- dis- | \°S€S) 
Total 3 Children abled ients) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 Ss ee. a — a . ie PT re 
September...|............- 2,493,876 646,944 2,413,838) 1,845,545 108 ,433 285, 709 288 ,000).......- —0.2; +0.6 —0.2 —0.1 —0.9 
a 2,495,806 651,466 2.433.434 1,861,730 108 ,451 287 , 410 298,000) ........ +.1 +.8 (5) +.6 +3.4 
November....}_.........5. 2,491,269 656 ,937| 2,456,377; 1,879,614 108 ,476 288 ,939 313,000|._...._- —.2 +.9} (5) +. 6). blel 
December... .|.......... 2,487,117 667,203) 2,498,041; 1,913,079 108,431 291,182 345 ,000).......- —.2 +1.7 (8) +.8 +10.2 
1958 
January -.-.-- : eas 2,480 , 763 678,027' 2,540,988; 1,946,024 108,213 293 , 457 392,000'_______- —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8 +13.8 
al ge dh ac: 2,474,483 689,981; 2,587,555; 1,981,715 107,728 295 , 696 423 ,000!........ —.3) +41.8 —.4 +.8| +7.9 
March-- Bet 2,470,650 704,498 2,641,820, 2,023,535 107,787 299 , 867 452,000'___..__- —.9 +21 +.) $5.4) 48.7 
[SE Eee ‘ 2,465,980 716, 296 2,687,845, 2,057,926 107 ,898 304 , 862 454,000). ......- —.2 +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.5 
May...-- saa abla’ 2,464,344 725,007| 2,720,879) 2,082,804 108,144 309 , 486 430,000) _....... —.l +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —5.1 
June__. aaa 2,460 ,308 728,303 2,732,797, 2,091,823 108 ,332 418 ,000)__..._-- —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —2.9 
} See eer 2,458 ,816 729,383; 2,737,594) 2,095,083 108 , 888 405,000) .......- —.l +.2 +.5 +1.1 —3.2 
AugUuss......|...- 2,456,108 732,084 2,749,691 2,105,803 109,118 J04.000) ........ —.l +.4 +.2 +.7 —5.2 
September___ __- 2,454,415 736,519, 2,772,004 2,122,041 109,345 381 ,000)........ —.1 +.8 +.2 +.7 —.8 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 a = tree ee renee. ee 
September $256 821,000 $147, 581,895 $63 , 362,044 $6,947,973, $16,880,089, $16,105,000 —0.2 +1.2 —0.5 —0.5 —1.0 
October... 263,898,000 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,230! 17,093,589 17,161,000 +2.8 +2.6 +2.9 +3.3 +1.3 +6.6 
November... 264,856,000 150,609,164 65,739,219 7,159,964 17,296,872 17,854,000 +.4 —.5 +.9 —.3 +1.2 +4.0 
December-- 269,683,000 150,948,294 67 , 209,427 7,194,914) 17,513,785) 20,593,000 1.8 +.2 +2.2 +.5 +1.3, +15.3 
1958 
January-.-.-- 274,822,000 151,556,872 7,186,896 17 ,403, 23,601,000 +1.9 +.4 +2.1 —.] +1.3) +14.6 
February -- 277,812,000, 151, roy "44 7,168,489 ad 801 228 , 000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
March. 284,037,000 151,452,623 7,189,851} 18,198, 179 ,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
April--. 285,219,000 151, ons ,948 7,190,966) 18,476, 27 ,728 ,000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (5) +1.5 +.5 
May...- 285,647,000, 151,341,092 7,196,910 18,703,578 26 , 433 ,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.7 
June. 285,039,000 151,039,392 7,228,324, 18,976,457 25,737,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4 +1.5 —2.6 
: ere 283,180,000 150,879,302 ; 7 36 18,999.364 24,633,000 —.7 —.1 —.3 +.4 +.1 —4.3 
August. -.-...- 283,116,000 151, aa 826 74,628,815 7, 19,200,760 23,185,000 (8) +.5 4 —.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September... 285,282,000 151,651,388 76,054,781 7,322, 397 19,503,343 23,384,000 +.8 (5) +1.9 +1.0 +1.6 +.9 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


to revision. 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other a 


determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Beginning September 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. 
change based on data for 52 States. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage 


lult relative in 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
September 1958 } 























Aid to the . 
State Old-age assistance | Ald a Aid to the blind yeimcny ry ees 

la 2 Pe ee $14, 607 ,864 $4,333,979 $485 ,379 $2,596,329 2 $7,366,000 
(NES ea Ee Or ON I a a 2,258 1,064 14 196 
ESS ER EE ES EEE Seer eee ae ORR Ree en SOOPEEM AER Reem NAD EEC TERE eee Rel (Sees GROPP tee (3) 419,983 
enc iemenneens 223 , 465 25 ,047 9,017 RIGO livéideiavedcdscconded 
eet hl Rae EES SS LE if —anemeehe 1,594,464 881,751 _ Se eee eee 79,928 
ec a a aa ee ee ee 610,681 39,977 2,762 | 11,459 ( 
EEE ERS Sa ee ee ee een ee 306 ,540 132,320 5,056 74,375 (5) 
aR a SE eR OA SEE ele i MR ARR Ae ee on ly Lene es emai a eet, SI Ano wdcascpacenSeeeenaecnnccasaenepesehes 
EE EEE Cee ee a 366 | ft Ee papantamae - 572 337 
La EG GRRE Sp ES Ss Ee eae ce eae 8,430 33,075 567 cee all OES OR ae ofl 
I ee cto LE onccpbabasnibemencnoomn: 1,895,399 423,955 64,080 448 ,245 4 616,879 
when nina 467 ,455 109,515 18,412 (3) 4 273,362 
8 Ee a Se er eae ree, eee cere te ee, ERR eenee ree oO Pann eenees Semone | (3) 4 254,176 
EE EE ES MRA Feet Ee ran RE 314,285 68 ,065 7,840 54,944 | 41,041 
EE iE ee: <a en roe oe ae la 211,603 8,289 | 3,367 47,361 | 3,187 
Ne hi RRR WS RSET DE Cee eee La 90,968 15,672 2,784 18,228 | 4 56,091 
SR SS AS. ARRAS TEE y feo hc tee a a 30,147 53,902 1,168 SR $occ<<csasadcumeeene 
EE EEE RE Se aCe 2 Sea ener eet eee 1,668 ,372 148 ,638 34,028 318,776 | 154,466 
i a a 397, 182 77,045 10,722 22/620 | 212,661 
0 eee ee 564,824 136,693 14,809 9,314 | 393 , 923 
I a i ee 1,415 $1 WO Vewcnadae nanuasaews | 4 183,697 
EEE SE ee oe ae Oe ee ee ee ee ee 184,975 7,924 15,375 20,305 | 471,486 
I conn tales | hp SS en 936 (3) | (5) 
TES TERS Ai Tae 78 , 66 14,819 2,750 10,590 | (5) 
Ug oe es nce eienee ee en 231,378 28 ,370 2,697 | 48,065 | 175,093 
SEE SE a ee nee ero eR 66,948 13,520 1,975 13,896 10,582 
a cs i ce icine eee 1,652,820 979,971 | 64,034 782,850 | 160 ,033 
SR TE LS, RS a ES De ee RES 64,991 38,121 3,346 38,654 | 4 227 ,868 
SRE A IS eee a RAS 98,785 25 ,053 1,668 24,069 4 16,334 
a SS ee a ee 2 eS ee Psi es 538 , 454 9,453 23, 234 83,414 41,209,274 
SEES RSE SE Ee Ree Coenen eee ee 972,594 215,982 19,362 90,519 (5) 
eG i Re hia gk ec lai wemmion nian 463,317 57,690 3,515 112,033 | 96 ,923 
EE ee es aes Skee een seed, 250 ,625 243,733 54,785 100,332 | 161,503 
RR RR SS a Se SS Se a ee Ee 79,167 68 ,883 792 33,642 421,295 
South Carolina---..........- eS SS te ELEN TSS, OEM ee © ae chat fg See aE eA ES Lh ke eM ees, oe SRE LT a ER 411,653 
SE SEI AES Sg SS Ae es CR ENE) 2s) be ee re, TS Sa eee ee (eet TS 4 110,696 
ca re alec ah ash ca alerts igen ohis wai ane ms enrmageonaeies w 102,663 36 , 963 re, y CARE 
| LS ae eR a Rh PELE. 51,528 | 29,082 | 1,284 1,127 
EE eS SS a RDS pene Re Saitama 309 131 6 } 148 
St it acess Sp ee es : 1,863 | 410,198 
sce ee et Ae ne cenk bmmne 677 ,821 194,940 7,655 | 133,371 
SEES Ee oe ee ee ee 64,495 55,706 2,873 } eT, 
| Ae ee cen! ee ee eee 552,420 152,087 12,184 | | 237 , 550 
no A eae eee eee SRE See Pit st Sees eek ee 33,180 4,953 354 | | 15,127 

t 





| For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
» 4Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 








HOSPITAL UTILIZATION 
(Continued from page 7) 
of care were used per 1,000 than in 
1951. 

Since the increase from 1951 to 
1957 in the rate of persons hospital- 
ized was somewhat greater than the 
increase in the rate of days of hos- 
pitalization, it follows that the aver- 
age number of hospital days per hos- 
pitalized person declined. That this 
decline occurred only with respect 
to insured persons is indicated in the 


ber of days of hospital care per 1,000 
persons in this segment of the bene- 
ficiary population rose by 252. For 
this group, whose size declined rela- 
tively but increased in absolute num- 
bers (as the total number of benefi- 
ciaries rose), the increased cost of 





Average number of 
hospital days per 
hospitalized person 
per year 


Sex and health 
insurance status 


hospital care that has occurred in 
recent years would have a significant 
impact. 

The reduction in the use of hospi- 
tals among insured aged beneficiaries 
over the past 6 years may arise from 
a variety of causes. Part of the ex- 
planation may lie in the fact that 
this group could have already re- 
ceived some of their needed medical 
attention before retirement as a con- 
sequence of having had health insur- 
ance while still at work. Relative 


1951 1957 P 
comparison in the next column. : _ levels of health for insured and un- 
Uninsured beneficiaries were hos-  ,,,). wre 99.5 o.;  imsured persons cannot be determined, 
pitalized less often in 1957 than in wy nen a i 16.8 although they too could be a factor, 
1951. Once in the hospital, these Female. 20.1 i9.3 since beneficiaries who retired be- 
* : nsure 20. $ 8. sas 
patients remained on the average se eS oi “re sys ~©¢ause of a chronic condition would 


longer than in 1951 so that the num- 
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be relatively uninsurable. 


Social Security 


Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, September 1958 ! 








Pore Aid to dependent ' shit Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind 











and totally disabled 











Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for issist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance ? to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- | med- ance? | torecip-| med- 
ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care ? care 2 care 2 care 2 
Total, 53 States 4............... $61.79 $56.00 $5.95 $27.44 $25.90 $1.56 $66.97 $62.63 $4.44 $60.85 $53.00 $8.10 
PR iniiciatceidncammnaheee 37.82 37.80 .02 5.56 5.55 01 26.49 26.49 01 27.47 27.45 .02 
SS ae arene 6! 47.85 | 43.89 3.99 15.68 14.82 .87 53.79 49.36 | 4.43 35.15 30.74 | 4.46 
0 eer es 83.43 | 77.50 6.00 44.83 41.23 3.7 104.34 98.46 | i) eee. SE Se 
| a eee 92.16 | 80.43 11.72 32.06 30. 54 1.52 76.65 67.94 8.71 60. 58. 46 | 2.10 
2 ee 109.83 | 89.83 20.00 47.51 41.42 6.09 100.16 84.16 | 16.00 125.70 90.70 | 35.00 
SOE ehiikedtgnnccesbedecesentabbiumelan Si Distm tte buitid adm ainayeh ames cthaibate tad cdcestnare eames has 70.47 66.00 eh, | ees eee eee 
District of Columbia. .............- 60. 47 | 60.35 12 33.50 33.44 ee Sie ee i ee 71.08 | 70.85 | 24 
Hawaili........ ate ee era 52.74 47.19 5.55 31.29 27.96 3.33 63.93 57.34 6. 59 | 64.67 | 59.08 | 5.59 
ES ee eee 67.48 46.35 23.35 37.88 34.70 3.18 78.98 | 60.37 19.79 83.03 | 59. 46 | 24.84 
Pda dbiindap intccacatqnsenwis 57.89 | 42.70 15.39 27.89 25.17 | 2.77 67.91 | 58.27 9.7 (5) (5) | (8) 
| } 
PI hiiscintiratoiobe tania wctndic ies acbeibh 73.98 | 63.97 10.33 33.66 30.49 3.38 82.52 70.37 | 12.60 | 77.93 65.76 | 12.72 
eee eee 63.13 | 61.43 1.70 20.75 | 20.66 08 73.87 72.60 1.33 50.43 | 47.37 3.10 
0 ee eee 56.85 | 49.37 7.50 26. 53 25. 67 85 59.82 53.82 | 6.00 | 65.19 | 53.19 | 12.00 
a ee ee 55.61 | 52.52 3.09 26.79 25.03 1.7 60. 29 57.75 2. 54 | 63.90 59.57 | 4.33 
pO ee ee cam 97.02 | 77.67 19.78 46. 64 | 43.49 3.26 121.86 105.76 16.51 | 116.74 | 84.88 | 33.37 
pO EE Sa eee 69. 56 | 63.68 5.94 36.13 35.27 .86 76. 64 70.72 | 5.92 84.15 78.10 | 6.05 
Minnesota. -.....-- eee a 82.67 | 70.99 11.68 43.05 38.60 4.47 99.94 86.80 | 13.14 | 61.47 57.06 | 4.67 
pO EEE ee eee 61.76 61.58 18 32.41 32.37 -04 70.15 68.75 | eg RS ee 
RNS een ctapncacscecdcce site 64.73 | 53.53 11.39 27.27 26. 54 7 79.92 64. 28 15.77 68. 54 | 55.21 13.81 
PI Bika are capancnddqdsccess 68.53 | 62.55 | as Sa eS eee. wee 99.85 93.89 5.96 (8) (5) (5) 
New Hampshire. ------- apaacneiosbaie 7.31 52.35 15.00 7.48 33.7 3.85 72.26 61.26 11.00 84.62 54.62 | 30.00 
ee 82.7: 70.79 11.94 43.35 42.43 -92 79.07 76.15 2.93 91.99 83.13 | 8.87 
ON Biel cccccdeonuanes 53.51 | 7.09 6.42 24.01 23.50 .52 56.06 50.89 | 5.17 56.78 | 50.20 | 6.57 
(i, 96.23 | 79.05 18.75 41.84 38.14 3.85 100.86 86.88 15. 55 | 94.12 75.68 20.08 
a a ee 37.44 36.16 1.28 18.41 18.01 .40 45.88 45.21 .67 42.95 40.63 | 2.32 
PROG TORO onc cin cenccetecocases 81.99 68.92 13.18 36.94 33.06 4.04 73.17 58.01 15.16 100.7! 77.37 | 23.48 
a as ein obeaeiiienia ati 64.88 58.90 5.98 24.38 24.27 11 63.58 57.38 6.22 60.63 | 52.16 | 8.52 
CNS Siidiaibdiiinacaegawssnet 73.18 | 62.72 10.47 29. 57 25.86 3.7 88.95 78.65 10.29 81.25 | 70. 66 10.60 
Oregon....-. aS Pe: SRS 84.80 58.92 25.90 39.76 36.62 3.16 86.16 73.91 12.25 93.75 68.77 25.07 
i ee ee 51.25 46.09 5.16 29. 24 27.68 1.56 62.71 59.61 3.10 59.33 52.81 6. 51 
Rhode Island---__- oe eae ee 73.00 62.03 11.00 34.74 30.36 4.38 70.23 64.23 6.00 78.7 64.79 14.00 
SUE Se cei thckidccamadinninnamie 39.96 38.16 1.80 18.67 18.18 .49 43.96 42.46 1.50 42.81 41.21 1.60 
[2 eye ae cere 65.06 59.07 6.00 36.44 33.94 2.50 70. 86 64.86 6.00 70.62 64.72 | 5.90 
(UL EEE 20. 28 19.84 51 9.93 9.76 -17 (8) (%) (8) 22.08 21.78 -51 
Ws dikiinnbhvicccencadnumaesnd 37.67 35.14 GE ccnimiakel araennniaecencaneke 44.58 43.05 1.54 43.39 41.45 1.94 
La ee 88.60 76.30 12.47 43.86 39.03 4.85 97.92 87.96 10.19 97.30 84.52 13.03 
Le kk. |. eee 35.68 32. 66 3.02 23.46 22.7. .73 39.76 37.11 2.64 38.45 35.78 2.67 
NN Sina dbicatsccctnnannade 75.92 61.57 14.75 42.61 37.74 4.95 79.82 68.08 11.93 114. 43 86.37 28.74 
Li.) ee eae 70.33 61.23 9.10 36.15 34.15 2.00 69.08 63.71 5.36 70. 52 61.82 | 8.70 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


Bulletin, December 1958 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 


for other than medical care. 
ments. 


no vendor payments for medical] care were made. 
4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 


States with programs in operation. 


5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
See tables 14-17 for average payments for State programs under which 
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Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
ments to recipients, by State, September 1958 } to recipients, by State, September 1958} 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such {Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] payments] 
I ccaete Percentage change from— E mv oer ig Percentage change from— 
Num- Num- eo eee 
State ber of August 1958 September 1957 State ber of August 1958 September 1957 
recip- in In- recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- : j is) ients Total Aver- Ee eet 
amount age amount age 
— Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
Total 2._.../2,454,415 $151,651,388 $61.79 —0.1 —1.6 +2.8 Total 2__ 109,345 $7,322,397) $66.97, +0.2 +1.0 +0.8 +5.4 
pS 102,451 3,876,062 37.82 —.1 +0.3) —2.2 —13.8 Bi. 53h 1,667 44,167 26.49 —.2 +.7 —.5 —31.8 
Alaska 5 492,506 61.42 —.5 —.4' —3.6 —7.6 Alaska -_.-.- 92 6,216) 67.57, (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Ariz- 775,397, 55.11 —.2 —.1 —.5 —1.1 (eas $22 52,836, 64.28) +1.5 +1.0, +1.4 +1.1 
Ark. 2,681,733 47.85 —.2 —.4 +.7 +10.8 Seen 2,036 109,514! 53.79 —.5 —1.0 —.6 +8.8 
Calif 22,169,738 83.43) (5) —.7 +.7 +12.8 i ae 13,988 1,459,505 104.34 +.6 +.3) +3.5 +18.1 
Colo 4,803,204) 92.15, (3) +.9 —.3 +12.1 Colo. ose 317 24,299 76.65 —.6 —2.9) +1.0 +9.7 
Conn 1,683,316 109.83 +.3 +1.3) —1.5 +17.0 Conn..._.-.- 316 31,651) 100.16, +1.6 +4.4 —.6 +2.1 
S ao 74,818 49.38 —.3 +.45 —6.7 —6.4 eh sae 264 18,605, 70.47 —.4 —2.7; +4.8 +2.2 
Le o SR 187,809, 60.47 +.1 +6.9, +1.5 +10.1 [ae 233 16,030! 68.80 +.9 +7.8 —3.3 +3.7 
_ 3,730,685 53.48 —.1 4 +.7 +4.7 _) | eee . 2,536 147,456 58.15 +.4 —.1) +1.2 +4.3 
7) es 98 , 486 4,272,563 43.38 +.1 +.1 —.2 +.8 A ee CA 3,501 169,006; 48.27 +.1 +.3' +1.0 +1.2 
Hawaii------ 1,520 80,162) 52.74 —.3 +.8, —4.3 —1.9 Hawaii----- 86 5,498} 63.93) (3) (3) (3 (3) 
OS “eee 7,917 480,017, 60.63 —.4 —.2) —3.2 —3.0 Idaho... ..- 175 11,374! 64.99 0 +.9 —4.4 —5.7 
Sa 81,182 5,478,145 67.48 —.2 +1.4. —4.6 —4.3 _ a ‘ 3,238 255,753: 78.98 +.1 +1.9, —3.1 +6.7 
See 30,374 1,758,275, 57.89 —.3 +.6 —5.3 —2.8 Ind 1,886 128,082) 67.91 +.4 +2.3' +3.8 +2.3 
eee 36,780 2,483,194 67.51 —.4 —.3 -—3.8 —3.3 Iowa : 122,560) 82.70 +.5 +1.3 +.8 +.5 
ae 30,427 2,251,072; 73.98 —.4 - —4.7 —2.0 Kans 51,329) 82.52 +.3 +8.3) —1.0 +3.6 
eee 57,211 2,213,137; 38.68 —.2 —.2) 2.4 —2.4 3 129,932} 39.95 +.2 +.2 -.2 +.4 
i AR bain 124,305 7,847,446 63.13 (5) —.3 —.1 Ria 187,407| 73.87 +.1 (4) +7.3 +7.3 
Maine...... 12,129 689,487 56.85 +.2 +.1}) +2.1 +.7 Maine 27,757; 59.82 —.4 —.7; —3.9 —6.1 
Md 542,472 55.61 +.1 +.3 —.4 +8.0 | Se 460 27.733; 60.29 0 _ —.6 +4.9 
Mass 8,184,350 97.02 +.2 +4.5)5 —2.0 +3.0 eae 2,061 251,154) 121.86 +.8 +14.7 +5.4 +14.6 
Mich 4,651,583 69.56 —.1 -.1 —2.2 +3.0 Biiee....... 1,810 138,720! 76.64 +.4 +.5 +1.5 +3.8 
Minn " 3,996,320 82.67 +.1 +.2) —2.9 +5.5 ee 1,127 112,636; 99.94 —.4 +5.8' —2.3 +14.0 
Miss im 2,417,504, 29.71 +.2 —.3 +3.8 Miss me 5,618 217,810; 38.77; +1.4 1-32) +-11.2 +-10.9 
Speers 6,669,472 54.56 -.2 -.2. —2.7 —2.6 a 5,193 311,580, 60.00 +.4 +.4' +1.2 +1.2 
Mont = 477,886, 61.76 +.3 9 —5.7 —6.0 Mont 383 70.15 +.3 +2.0 -—6.6 —8.0 
Nebr-.-..-- ™ 1,051,207. 64.73 —.3 +.2 —4.0 +16.6 Nebr__- 975 79.92 +.4 +.8 +.2 +21.8 
Nev 178,656 68.53 +.3 +.3 +2.9 +4.3 Nev 157 99.85 0 +2.2 +28.7 +31.9 
N.H 352,966, 67.31 —.4 —1.4. —4.5 —3.0 ae: 250 18,066, 72.26 —.8 —2.6 + .8 2.1 
N.J aati Mel 19,378 82.73 +.2 +1.0 —.3 +3.1 et Tees 922 72,903) 79.07 +.7 +1.2 +1.5 +5.4 
N. Mex..... 10,423 53.51 +.2 +.1 +4.0 +5.1 N. Mex 382 21,416 56.06) —1.3 —.8 —4.3 —4.1 
2 ode 88 , 168 96. 23 —.l +.1 —3.1 +4.3 N. ~ = 4,117 415,221) 100.86 —.6 +.3 -—2.9 +2.4 
. 3 50,774 37.44 0 +.3) —1.6 +1.8 1 6 ee 5,002 229,491) 45.88 —.4 —.2) +1.2 +1.8 
ee 7,493 81.99 +.7 +1.0; —4.1 +2.4 a 110 8,049) 73.17 +.9 +13.4) —3.5 +7.7 
_. eee 90 ,044 64.88 —.2 —8.7| —3.9 —3.4 ae 3,735 237,489) 63.58 +.3 4 —.9 —.7 
0 Se 92,920 6,800,246; 73.18 —.2 —.2) —1.3 —.4 i 1,881 167,312) 88.95 —.3 —1.0) —2.1 —.3 
ere 17,889 1,516,899} 84.80! (3) +13.9 —.8) +410.3 ee 287 24,728) 86.16) —1.0 +6.2)} —6.2 +.9 
> 48,576 2,489,427) 51.25 —.1 —.1) —3.0 —.9 3) =e 17,664 1,107,718) 62.71 +.2 +.4 —.4 —.2 
Paes sec 40,762 331,885 8.14 —.5 —.3) —4.3 —3.2 PeeGewwccns 1,809 14,592 8.07 —.1 —.7; +1.2 +2.5 
_ ty iia 7,197 525,411; 73.00 _ —.5) —3.0 +.7 aE 132 9,270; 70.23 +.8 —.6) +3.9 +2.0 
yt SE 35, 256 1,341,563 38.05 —.2 (5) —4.0 —2.1 i ee 1,790 75,246 42.04 +.4 +.7| +1.3 +1.6 
| 9,650 500,678; 51.88 —.2 —.2) -—3.7 +2.4 US 184 9,588} 562.11 0 —.€ —2.1 +3.6 
: ae 57,035 2,279,263) 39.96 —.1 +.1) —1.4 +8.1 ( a 2,903 127,603, 43.96 +.2 +.2) -—2.2 +4.2 
: i ee Be 224,442) 10,566,545 7.08 +.1 +.1 +.2 +4.7 _. eos 6,360 324,591) 51.04 —.l —.1) —1.4 +2.6 
a 8,594 559,151; 65.06 —.3 t1.0, —4.0 —3.2 LS ee 214 15,163; 70.86) —1.8 +.3| —1.8 —3.2 
jE 6,059 309,460, 51.07 —.1 +.1;) —5.1 —4.1 { Dae eee 144 7,467' 51.85, —2.0 —3.8) +5.1 +.2 
Fe bo he 604 12,252) 20.28 +.3 +.8| —7.4 +1.7 , ty See 23 520, (8) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
. | ee 15,564 586,231' 37.67) (5) +7.6 —3.0 +3.3 ESE 1,213 54,081 44.58 —.7 +2.2; —4.0 +3.4 
| ee 54,369 4,817,147) 88.60 —.3 +.4, —2.4 —5.4 ee 751 73,539| 97.92 + +.5> —3.1 —9.1 
i ee 21,351 761,850, 35.68 —.1 +.5| —3.2 +1.8 i. > f ee 1,087 43,217; 39.76 —.2 —.1) +4.5 +2.4 
ae 37,441 2,842,516, 75.92 —.3 —, —4.2 +3.8 ae 1,021 81,494) 79.82 —.2 —1.4) —2.5 +1.6 
| RE 3,646 256,441; 70.33 —.2 +1.4 2.8 +.5 i, 66 4,559, 69.08 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. subject to revision. 
2 Includes 4,039 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $342,079 ? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,009 to 292 recipients; 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. Missouri, $42,923 to 708 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $644,841 to 10,654 re- 
4In addition, supplemental payments of $8,732 from general assistance cipients. 
funds were made to 35 recipients. 3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, ne eo 1958 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving onty such pay ments} 














Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
— r Average per— August 1958 in— September 1957 in— 
State rt) 

families 1." 5 + " Total } j } } 

Fotal ? Children amount | | Number | Number 
Family Recipient of | Amount } of ; Amount 

- recipients recipients 
Total - iccckeak E 736,519 2,772,004 | 2,122,041 | $76, 054,781 $103. 26 $27.44 | +0.8 +1.9 +14.8 +20.0 
Alabama... ee meer 22,993 91,245 70,901 | 507,494 22.07 5.56 | —.l +.1 +9.4 —43.0 
a ee eee YO ee ae 1,155 4,035 2,992 | 98 , 508 85.29 | 24.41 | +.3 +.4 —6.2 —6.8 
isis ices ccnnacnngedgiescesseuatoue 6,084 23,963 18,255 | 645,011 106.02 | 26.92 | +1.3 +1.7 +13.6 +13.5 
[EEE ee eee ee 7,547 28 , 839 22,575 | 452,188 59.92 } 15.68 | +.6 +1.0 —1.1 +3.8 
Ge ibinicivbawincedaubes vecdudihasd 65,334 232,404 180,241 | 10,418,7 159.47 | 44.83 | +1.1 +1.0 +24.4 +44.2 
0 eee ae 6,771 26,215 20,420 840,528 124.14 32.06 | +1.1 +1.9 +11.0 +14.6 
ee ee 6,616 21,723 16,097 | 1,032,032 155.99 | 47.51 | +1.6 +2.7 +20.4 +31.2 
Delaware.......-. a dedi taieis ee: 1,588 5,957 4,540 | 137 ,643 86.68 | 23.11 | +2.2 +.9 +10.8 | +11.1 
District of Columbia. -._- aa 3,246 14,282 11,237 | 478,504 147.41 33.50 | +2.1 +20.6 +29.6 +51.2 
| eee a 25,787 93,977 72,573 | 1,536,402 59. 58 16.35 | -+1.4 +1.5 +13.7 +13.6 
0 eee oe ee ee 15,532 57,909 44,514 | 1,283,355 82.63 22.16 } +.5 +.4 +9.4 +8.6 
ae pekiiaeeel 2,558 9,932 7,919 310,764 121.49 | 31.29 | +.4 —4.0 | —6.4 —4.4 
| alanis enigiiate diatcgidkeucsets 1,898 6,976 5,138 | 272,387 143.51 | 39.05} +1.2 $2.0} +8.3 +11.4 
RE it cap aunndcacehasiennucke bien 32,372 133,115 101, 048 } 5,042,683 155.77 | 37.38 | +2.3 +4.0 | +23.7 +29.3 
| See diwskecdiwen 10,881 39,479 29,510 | 1,101,145 101.20 | 27.89 } +1.7 +.8| +16.7 +16.8 
aa eee ‘ = hinioain ivi 8,247 30,273 22,603 | 1,059 , 482 128.47 | 35.00 +1.2 +1.6) +13.0 +24.0 
Kansas. - - - - - ee eee 5,451 20,143 15,684 | 677 ,976 124.38 | 33.66 | +.9 +1.0} +12.5 +13.5 
Kentucky..........-. BAe imate 20,448 74,386 56,111 | 1,462,984 71.55 | 19.67 | .6 —.5 | +4.6 +4.6 
Louisiana. -_....-..-. 7 io inbiackbadccnah 24,420 98 ,829 76,385 | 2,050 , 297 83.96 20.75 | —.3 —.6; +11.8 +10.8 
ea detent een 5,224 18,357 13,516 | 186,964 93.22 26.53 } +1.2 +1.0 | +13.5 +11.4 

} } ! 
Maryland... eee ren ee 7,446 30,600 23,914 | 819,901 110.12 | 2.79;  —.2 —.3| +11.9 +22.3 
I oon ren coccudiennasednabhase 13,693 45,659 34,22 2,129,557 155.52 46.64 | +.3 +5.6 +6.8 +14.4 
Nos 035 ics faccauscnussss cae 25,014 89.225 65.529 | 3,223/751 128.88 36.13} °+1.2 —2.1| +17.8 +13.5 
oS ee ee acne eal 8,913 30,600 23,645 | 1,317,466 147.81 | 43.05 +.8 +1.8 | +8.5 +18.6 
Mississippi- ----- chmiitne wees aes 17,200 65,229 51,342 | 688 ,073 40.00 | 10. 56 | +1.0 +1.4| +22.4 +71.2 
Pieris thd site wsiwswn wei abic datemaeanl 24,745 92,881 70,205 | 2,053 , 764 83.00 | 22.11 | +.5 +.6) =+16.5 +9.3 
Montana...-- SE 2,024 7,375 5,719 | 239 ,023 118.09 | 32.41 | +.6 | +.9| 5.2 —5.5 
Nebraska....- Piast lis ktemes 2,913 10,826 8,188 | 295,207 101.34 | 27.27 | —.1 (3) | +3.4 +5.8 
| ae ‘ J Sectionals 914 3,045 2,337 | 83,553 91.41 27.44 | +.8 +.7 | +40.0 +41.8 
New Hampshire... saced 1,022 3,350 2,897 | 144,296 141.19 37.48 | +2.5 +.6] +124) +16.7 
| 
New Jersey.....---- ide eee 9,350 30,943 23,396 | 1,341,381 143.46 43.35 | +2.2 +2.0 | 22.2 +27.3 
2 ee eee 7,078 26,814 0,511 643 , 830 90.96 24.01 | +.6 +.5 +6.2 —.§ 
 f.) ee visiigeadsdnibtee 66,747 234 , 496 190.058 10 , 647 , 57% 159. 52 41.54 | +.8 +5.8/) +14.8 +22.1 
North Carolina. - -- : ces capac 24,178 95,302 73,416 1,754,922 72. 58 18.41 | +.6 +.6| +18.2 +22.2 
og eae ee 1,651 6,195 4,791 228 ,874 138.63 36.94 H +.2 +1.2 | +.1 +3.1 
J PPS SC eee ee ee eee 22, 504 87,724 67,141 42,138,667 95.03 24.38 | +2.3 +2.6 | +20.5 +19.5 
Oklahoma... i Geda wee ‘ 16,858 58 , 160 44,208 1,719,735 102.01 29. 57 | +.1 —.1) +5.0 +6.8 
COs stn ddcwecsas a re eer re 5.075 18,279 13,765 726, 691 143.19 39.7 +14.3 +18.7 | +26.6 | +32.7 
NE ook i iss ou tabbueutinadne de 39,717 156,359 119,081 4,571,585 115.10 29. 24 +.8 () | +27.6 | +26.8 
Puerto Rico... __- sitesi aioe $7,876 177,872 142,973 | 663,626 13.86 2731 +.3 +.6 +10.6 +11.7 
Rhode Island_._-- AS Cy Se 4,366 5,710 11,739 545,783 125.01 3.74 +.2 —.2!' +13.9 +16.0 
South Carolina. iedianciahnea 9.466 37,535 29,483 527 , 869 55.76 14.06}  @) ) | +128 +12.5 
South Dakota__- ete eagt abeaes 3,096 10,559 8,002 | 297,491 96.09 28.17 | +.6 +.3 +6.7 +14.1 
Po Se ee ery mie 20.535 75,841 7,160 1,416,002 68.96 18.67 | +.5 +.4 | +9.7 +14.0 
ae or ae ae 25,619 105,830 80,561 1,756,536 68.56 | 16.60 | —}.1 —1.2 +10.6 +6.4 
_ =e eee ee ih acointn 3,282 11,640 8,685 124,192 129. 25 36. 44 +1.8 +3.6 +18.4 +17.7 
Wee sceci.......<. ees 1,145 4,040 3,041 107,073 93.51 26. 50 | +2.5 +2.9 | +8.2 +11.9 
Virgin Islands... ___ a Seok 220 771 652 | 7.658 34.81 | 9.93 | —9| +31] -25.7| 19.6 
Virginia....--- aatdidbiss ery ee 9,198 36 , 956 28 , 940 94.855 75.54 18. 80 | +.6 +.5 +7.8 +10.6 
Washington_-________.- £ odinia: etbubeadliiee 11,581 40,225 29,940 1,764,116 152.33 43.86 | * +.5 +.9 +21.9 +24.0 
West Virginia. __....._._. ee ers ee 19,798 76,241 59,317 | 1,788,541 90.34 23. 46 } +.5 +.4 | +12.4 +15.4 
Wisconsin... --- —— 8.447 0), 707 23,046 | 1,308 ,557 154.91 42.61 | +1.1 +1.6|) +13.6 +14.1 
Wyoming. --- . 696 2,476 1,880 89, 506 128. 60 36.15 | +1.1 +1.0' +13.1 +16.3 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision. ‘In addition, supplemental payments of $268,454 were made from general 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in assistance funds to 5,572 families. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


determining the amount of assistance. 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1958 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 


-*ayments 
Payments to Percentage change from— 








recipients ' 
Num- | | l 
State ber of | August 1953 | September 1957 
peas recip- | in— | in— 
ients eee ee 8 er re 
amount | age | ; | A 
— | amvent) 5 | Amount 
Total_..__- 320,517, $19,503,343) $60.85 +0.7 +1.6) +12.2 +15.5 
a 12,913 354,695 27.47 +.3 +1.0, +1.7 —22.1 
2 6,971 245,048 35.15 —.3 +.5) +2.7 +11.2 
ae 4,163 314,401 75.52 +7.9 eee | Rapes ape de cai 
== 5,464 330,889 60.56 —.5 — 4) +4.0 +-8.9 
ae 2,125 267,106' 125.70, +1.3 +2.8 ( +7.6 
, ae 304 19,510 64.18 +2.7 +2.0 —3.8 —1.4 
5 on 2,421 172,092, 71.08 —.4 +6.6, —1.3 +5.6 
> Sees 6,659 381,594. 67.31) +41.4 +.9 +13.4 +16.8 
0 See 16,308 764,159 46.86 +41.8 +1.8 +18.0 +18.2 
Hawaii. __- 1,083 70,034 64.67 +.3 —.3 —9.6 —6.7 
t 

Idaho......- 938 61,574 65.64 +.6 +] +.9 +3.6 
Se 18,042 1,498,018 83.03 +.2 1.6| +37.4 +-40.1 
oo eee 4,321 336,730 77.93 +.4 2.1; +2.8 +6.4 
. ee 7,623 293,689, 38.53 +.3 +.4) +44.5 +46.5 
ta 15,299 771,494, 50.43 +1.0 +1.5, +4.5 +5.6 
Maine....... 1,519 99,026 65.19 +2.6 +3.0) +39.5 +41.4 
- ae 5,316 339,694 63.90 42.5 +3.3) +5.7 +15.3 
ee 9,554 1,115,376, 116.74 +.7 +2.6; +1.2 +3.9 
paeGn.......< 3,741 314,800 4.15 +-1.8 +2.7) +23.9 26.4 
Minn ....... 1,994 122,580, 61.47) +1.2 +1.7) +18.5 +21.1 
Mies. ....... 6,540 193,892) 29.65 +.1 +.2, +22. +-92.9 
ee ae 15,143 850,884, 66.19 +.4 +.4, +3.4 42.5 
ae 1,482 101,404, 68.42, 42.1 +2.3) +1.6 +2.2 
je 1,470 3100,748 68.54 +1.9 +2.4 +7.4 +30.6 
ee 353 29,871, 84.62) +2.0 +1.0 4+-5.7 2. 
tt ae 5,420 498,611, 91.99 +41.8 +-3.5 13.8 +16.0 
Nz Mer. .... 2,114 120,023, 56.78 +1.6 +1.7 +11.3 +15.0 
 , 38,991 3,669,889, 94.12 —.3 —.5 +2.5 +6.2 
-<  Sres 16,661 715,536, 42.95 1-5 +..8| +10.6 +14.2 
Nowak... <. 1,025 103,299 100.78 —.5 10.7, -+1.4 +23.3 
a 9,785 3 593,234 60.63 +1.9 +2.4' +7.9 +22.4 
=a 8,542 694,077, 81.25 +.6 +.9) +11.7 +12.9 
ee 4,469 418,954, 93.75 +1.8 +18.5) +23.1 +33.5 
>: Saas 15,408 914,080 59.33 —.1 —.2 +15.7 +18.6 
f aaa on 21,284 185,927 8.74 —.5 —.1; +1.3 +1.4 
3, SEReeS * 2,403 189,322) 78.79) +2.0 +1.1) +36.3 +35.9 

* ae 7,708 268,823; 34.88 +.5 +5 —.5 (4) 
2 ae 1,016 53,131: 52.29 +1.2 +.6, +9.6 +14.5 
Tenn.__. = 6,315 270,326" 42.81) +3.7 +3.7; +43.9 +53.6 

Sa 3,733 175,233 46.94, +7.4 +7.7 (5) ») 
LL eee 1,954 137,982. 70.62 +41.8 +3.8 +9.4 +8.9 
jae 741 39,417' 53.19, +2.5 +2.3, +20.7 +25.8 
7 ee 102 2,252 22.08 0 +.1) —6.4 +3.2 
|, ae 5,755 249,707, 43.39 +.5 +5.6 +7.6 +12.4 
OS aa 5,982 582,020, 97.30 —.4 —.9; +9.8 +2.8 
are... 3. 7,593 291,920; 38.45 +.2 4) —5.4 —.1 
. ae 1,263 144,520, 114.438 +.5 +.5 & +6.2 
|, eee 507 35,752, 70.52 +.8 +.3 +41.6 +1.7 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $8,147 from general assistance 
Pg made to some recipients in Nebraska and $48,203 to 1,950 recipients 
in Ohio. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

&’ Not computed; September 1957 first month of operation. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
to cases, by State, September 1958 ' 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


*ayments 
Payments to Percentage change from— 











cases 
Num- | cn = 
State her of | August 1958 September 1957 
cases in ii in— 
Total i. ot eee 
amount age | | | 
| — Amount| | Amount 
Total ?_.._| 381,000 $23,384,000, $61.43, —0.8 +0.9° +32.1 +45.2 
ee ag 117 1,547| 13.22 —.8 —2.9 (3) (3) 
Alaska -...... 176 11,645. 66.16 —7.9 —12.0; +27.5 +33.3 
eee 2,652 113,240 2.70 —.9 +.2 +17.9 +16.1 
BeRanccsadas 405 4,911; 12.13) +2.3 3.9 +60.1 +45.3 
SS a 33, 589 1,859,775 55.37 —3.0 —5.2, +14.0 +18.6 
OS a 1,421 54,535, 38.38 —3.0 +2.2 +11.8 4-13.49 
Conn 45,683 4380,442) 66.94 +1.2 —1.4 +68.4 +84. 
ere 1,686 104,242 61.83 +1.6 —.9 +31.7 +38.3 
(5 are 1,179 85,028; 72.12) +41.5 +9.7) +66.1 +77.6 
_. RES 9,500 275,000 ___ 2 a 
a ded 2,262 54,746 24.20 —1.7 —3.1' +9.2 +11.4 
Hawaii : oe 79,756 $63.45 +41.3 —.4. —3.7 +2.6 
eT 34,78: 2,641,899 75.95 —-1.5 +2.2 28.6 +31.2 
Cae 25,132 826,930 32.90 +4.3 +5.2, +95.5 +94.4 
sewWa...<..- 3,637 133,031, 36.58 —3.9 —1.6' +7.0 +99,7 
Kans......-. 1,905 110,956, 58.24 —1.3 +1.7) +9.5 +16.6 
3 ae 2,836 99,405 35.05 +2.1 +1.6 +6.0 4-14.58 
eee 9,875 441,250 44.68 41.2 +1.5 +6.0 +5.5 
Maine......- 2,459 93,453. 38.00) +8.3 +5.7, +22.1 +17.6 
| ae 2,310 134,332) 58.155 —8.1 —7.5 +17.9 +19.2 
Mass. ...._- 8,759 588,061, 67.14 —2.8 -1.3 +65.5 +18.1 
J ae 35,508 3,376,116. 95.09 +4.1 +8.5 +69.3) +100.38 
aatan . . ..< 2 6,845 406,146 68.10, —5.8 —3.9 +29.3 +-51.0 
Miss.__.... 922 13,779, 14.94) —2.4 +1.1; —2.0 $3.1 
eS 7,283 468,713 64.36 —.3 —.8| +.7.0 +40.0 
pMont..... 1,102 49,764 45.16 +2.2 —2.44+102.2 +155.9 
Nebr.....- 1,060 17,085 44.05, +2.2 —1.0 —1.6 21.9 
Nev.5_____. 545 Te oe ee ae ae eam 
a 1,026 52,014. 50.70 —1.0 +.4 +18.2 +27.0 
Lf Xe ), 828 934,798 95.12 —1.7 +2.3 +39.9 +52.4 
N. Mex..=.. 559 21,014 37.59 +3.9 +.4 27.0 +33.4 
Jl ase ..| 733,546 2,920,201; 87.05 —1.6 +-3.5 +36.2 +46.4 
ran 2,952 71,550, 24.24 +9.7 +7.7 +22.1 +24 
nw, Dak...” . 321 16,989 52.938 +2.6 +20.6 +34.9 +49.6 
St ies 40,660 2,567,358 63.14 —7.0 —5.9 +48.0 +71.5 
ees 7,929 115,747, 14.60 +9.5 +18.9 +9.0 +19.4 
See 3,746 218,002, 58.20 —4.7 —2.3; (9) +-4.7 
PR 27 ,996 1,820,706 65.03 —.5 —1.6 +32.2 +35. 
=== 1,706 11,498 6.74 —.2 (10) —11.7 —10.1 
y Es 3,229 205,918; 63.77 -—1.3 +.3 +4.0 ~1.4 
| a 1,427 32,940 23.08 —4.7 —5.5 —6.9 —7.6 
ye) 874 31,712 36.28) —6.7 —1.7 +.9 +i.4 
(, 2,429 39,014 16.06 —.2 —.6 +5.2 +.2 
. _ es 8,900 ea Seren a ee eee met aye a 
| oS 1,984 128,023. 64.53 —6.8 —3.9 +39.1 +53.4 
wet 1,300 oe eens Eee os eee Oe i 
1 5 See S 129 2,664, 20.65 -.8 +1.3 —.8 +5.7 
_: ae 1,843 68,204, 37.01, —7.5 —5.5 +6.5 +8.4 
i ee 12,848 876,020 68.18) —2.1 —.1, +24.8 +23.8 
a eee 2,753 94,044" 34.16 +2.5 +3.5) +31.0 +33.5 
. | Sees 9,364 762,787, 81.46 —-.9 +1.9 +41.9 +51.0 
J 397 22,883 57.64 —3.6 +1.1 +63.4 +-85.3 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Includes 7,880 cases and payments of $323,359 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

9 Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

11 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries re- 
ceiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data 
represent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly 
number of recipients under all State programs; annual data, 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average 
weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State 
laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower'’s, 


or parent's benefit 


in their care. 


2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
before October 1950 partly estimated. 
includes some persons receiving 


assistance group; 
3 Beginning January 
“childhood disability” 


Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 


1957, 
benefits 


4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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